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NEWS OF TIE WEEK, 
ee 
HE Italian Dictator of 1860 is the prisoner and rebel 
of 1862. Garibaldi having failed in his attempt on 
Reggio, partly from the divided feeling of the people, 
partly from the presence of a portion of Cialdini’s troops, took 
to the mountains at Aspromonte, and was surrounded by 
Colonel Pallavicino’s force. On the 29th he was summoned 
to surrender, refused, and was charged by 1800 Bersaglieri 
under Colonel Pailavicino, when the greater part of his ua- 
disciplined force of 2,000 men fled, and were caught at the 
outlets to the defiles. Garibaldi, with 300 determined follow- 
ers, defended his mountain entrenchment for four hours 
against this enormously superior force, and was at length com- 
pelled to surrender, with a loss of 12 killed and 200 wounded, 
when all the ammunition was spent. He himself, and his 
son Menotti, were among the wounded. He was conveyed, 
with hisson and some of his comrades, in an Italian frigate to 
the Bay of Spezzia, and remains there a prisoner. He is 
attended by two of the most eminent Italian physicians. ‘The 
ball has been extracted from his foot, and his wounds 
are said to be immaterial, while his son’s are more 
severe. It has been stated that he demands a formal trial, 
which must and will be accorded—to the revelations of 
which the higher political authorities probably look forward 
with no great satisfaction. The chief conspirator, whatever 
be the verdict, must of course be pardoned, but his_poli- 
tical accomplices and tempters will not even be tried. 
Before the judgment-seats of this world the lesser guilt 
is far more often arraigned than the greater. But when- 
ever the responsibility of this needless Italian misery is 
Investigated before a juster and less dim-sighted tribunal, 
other more august and more saturnine prisoners at the bar 
will stand beside this revolutionary chief, whose self-confi- 
dence, if it savours something of the vanity of a popular idol, 
savours still more of the lofty dreams which are more potent 
than policy, and more enticing than intrigue. 


Speculation is active as to the effect of Garibaldi’s capture 
on the policy of the great Enigma at Biarritz. Of course, the 
semi-official papers in France all know; and, of course, they 
contradict each other. La France, the youngest born of the 
Imperial press, is usually thought to be the favoured child who 
is the depository of the august designs, and it pronounces 
ttrongly for the status quo at Rome. For ourselves, we have 
little doubt that so long as the occupation secures France more 
influence than it risks, the army of occupation will remain. 





But the Emperor is shrewd enough to know when the limit is 
reached, and when it will be better to bear the wrath of the 
priesthood, than the coldness of faithful allies, and the hatred of 
hot-blooded nations. He has, at least, been deprived of a great 
excuse for his sojourn at Rome by the defeat of Garibaldi and 
this demonstration of strength in the Italian Government; 
and no man knows better how to weigh the worth of an 
excuse. ‘he gallant old John Brown, of Harper's Ferry 
memory, said he was worth “inconceivably more to hang 
than for any other purpose,” and Garibaldi may yet find that 
he was worth more to Italy to wound and capture than to 
conquer and dictate. If so he will be satisfied. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is said to be sinking rapidly, 
and more than one bishop is probably going through that 
painful conflict of mind so subtly described by Mr. Trollope in 
‘ Barchester Towers,” where the Archdeacon, watching sadly 
by his bishop and father-in-law, can scarcely repress his eager- 
ness to secure the reversion of the see. The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, who is an Eden, and the Bishop of Durham, 
who is a Baring, will have what are called family claims ; 
while the Bishop of London has the advantage in eccle- 
siastical rank, and the claim of a mild and peaceable 
piety. Scoffers talk of the ecclesiastical luck of the Pre- 
micr, to whom it has already happened to fill up in England 
once the Sees of London, York, Rochester, Norwich, Ripon, and 
Worcester, and fwiee those of Carlisle, Durham, and Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, as well as the Irish primacy. It is an irony 
in Lord Palmerston’s destiny which makes the jesting 
Premier a divider of spiritual gifts to the Church. Perhaps, 
however, when there are so many who, in the spirit of the 
Apostolic precept, ‘covet earnestly the best gifts,” and who 
must be disappointed, Lord Palmerston may not enjoy his har- 
vest of patronage so much as is commonly supposed. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis has issued another of his able 
Messages—in English that contrasts strongly with the che- 
quered grammar and laborious obscurity in which Mr. Lincoln 
shadows forth the travail of his soul, and far superior in com- 
position to the ordinary Queen’s Speeches. He is, however, 
less self-contained than usual, inveighs against the bar- 
barities of the Federal troops, and panegyrizes the innate 
humanity and tenderness of his own, in language that invites 
criticism to the practice known to have prevailed in the Con- 
federate camp of turning the skulls and bones of slain 
Northerners into drinking-cups and playthings. He touches 
lightly, with incidental congratulation, on the state of Con- 
federate finance, which, unlike the Federal, was never in a 
position to deteriorate. He urges measures for enabling 
him to cashier incompetent officers without the awkward and 
painful machinery of a court-martial, and proposes to extend 
the Conscript Law to persons between 35 and 45. He 
denounces the appeal to the slaves with nervous emphasis; 
and a Bill was brought into the Southern Congress on the 
first day proposing to enact that ‘armies incongruously com- 
posed of white and black shall not be entitled to the privilege 
of war or to be taken prisoners ;’”’ that the captured negroes 
should be “publicly sold,” and the “ commanders hanged 
or shot, as most convenient.” We trust this measure will 
pass, and that Mr. Lincoln will publish it thoroughly in the 
North, inviting at the same time the aid of the coloured 
people. With this prospect before them in case of capture, 
they would make good soldiers. 





But as yet Mr. Lincoln cannot brace up his spirit to the 
anti-slavery mark. In an interview with a deputation of 
free coloured men, held on the 14th August, he invites them 
to aid him in starting his notable plan of draining the Union 
of its already dwindling supply of labour, by settling the 
coloured people and the emancipated slaves in Central Ame- 
rica. He fixes on this spot, he says, from the excellent sup- 
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ply of coal, which would at once give a field for their labours. | Mr. Adair was returned for Cambridge in 1848, defeated in 
With about twenty-five intelligent coloured men he would | 1852, successful in 1854, and finally defeated in 1857, His 
begin, and thirty have already volunteered, and are, it is | connection with the borough is of long standing. The Liberals 
said, to start in October next. One coloured gentleman, | are sanguine of suceess, the mode of Mr. Steuart’s retire. 
however, wrote to the President to propose that the Cauca- ment being looked upon as a heavy blow to the Conservatiyg 
sian, rather than the African race should be invited to | interest. Mr. Beresford Hope, long considered the favoured of 
woik the rich coal-veins of Central America, aud leave | the Conservatives, on this withdrawal of Mr. Steuart has 
the Africans in quiet possession of the North. To this | Stoke-upon-Tr nt upon his hands. M r. Vansittart, of Trinity 
thoughtful suggestion the President appears to have made no | College, is spoken of as a Conservative candidate. 
reply. 





We learn from the Gazette that Captain Roderic Dey 

The telegraph appears to add greatly tothe enjoyment of war, | R.N., has been made a Commander of the Bath for the cap. 
as pursued as an amusement in Kentucky by John H. Mor- | ture of Ningpo. ‘The history of the C.B.s granted during 
gan. He uses it to chaff the Unionists after he has outwitted | the last twelvemonth would well repay the curiosity of mili. 
them. For example, he telegraphs to General J. T. Boyle, | tary and naval critics. Thus, in the matter of the late Ney 
Louisville, ‘Good morning Jerry; this telegraph is a great | Zealand war:—Gencral Pratt, K.C.B.; Commodore Seymour, 
institution. You should destroy it, as it keeps you too well|C.B.; Colonels Wyatt, C.B., Mould, C.B., Carey, €.B,, 
posted. My friend Ellsworth has all of your despatches since | Leslie, C.B., have ali earned the lofty honours of the inverted 
the 10th July on file. Do you wish copies?” This is a sadly | alphabet, while the officer, to whose lot the only gallant ang 
flippant treatment of science. Electricity and magnetism | dashing action of the war really fell, has had the satisfaction 
should be respected, and not turned to the same purpose for | to see his own coxswain illustrated by the Victoria Cross “ang 
which London street urchins use the natural telegraph of fingers | First Lieut., promoted,’ while he himself was passed ever 
and thumb. unnoticed, after a career of distinguished and acknowledged 








usefulness. 
Lord Derby has been making the best of a difficult situation. oats tae acta 
A damp dinner in a festal but soppy tent is a trial to the THE WEEK ABROAD 


minds of most men, but to Lord Derby it seems to have been 
a stimulus, for never was the important but heavy subject 
of agriculture treated with a lighter touch. The Lancashirc Iray.—The great news from Italy, Garibaldi’s capture, hag 
Agricultural Society were entertained by hearing of the | cast all other continental incidents into the shade. It is clear from 
superior density of the Tamworth Agricultural mind, which | the latest accounts that even in Sicily, where his name acted like 
had once held the enlightened creed that “‘ Iron ploughs breeds | a charm, there was much dismay, and even passive opposition to his 
weeds,”—were diverted with an account of a milking ma-| movements. Mayors and municipalities in some places expressed 
ehine which ‘“ may be used with the greatest possible pleasure surprise rather than pleasure at seeing him. At Catania, the 
and comfort to the cow,”—and were incited to emulous in- | inantbolons troops sent to oppose him held out long against his ad- 
gennity by an offer of 100/. from his Lordship for the most suc- | mission into the town, but the inhabitants opened another entrance 
eessful utilization of sewage, or, in the happy vernacular of }to him. When Garibaldi landed in Calabria, the embarrassment 
Mr. Mark Phillips, for the aptest plan of turning ‘‘ muck into | At Reggio, it is certain that the 
money. majority of the national guard was in favour of the Government. 
elite a : | Garibaldi was requested by the mayor not to enter the town, and 
The Wiltshire and Berkshire sheep are suffering severely from | he did not, catia into the hills, a reached Aspromonte on the 
the small-pox, and the opinions as to the cause of this plague | 17th ultimo. On the 28th, he tried to make his way to Palmi and 
in the rural mind appear to be wildly speculative. By one it is | Eufemia, but found all the passes occupied by the forces of the 
attributed to watery turnips; by another to guano; by another, | Government. Ile then fell back on Aspromonte and entrenched 
again, on a wider induction, to the comet, because “in the himself there. On the 29th, he was surrounded by a large force of 
year I got married there were a comet, and the sheep rotted | Bersaglieri, and summoned to surrender. He refused. ‘The 
off by dozens.” One flock has lost 65 per cent. The great — (under Colonel Pallaveino) fixed bayonets and rushed up 
expedient appears to be inoculation; and it is a painful | the hill, and all the volunteers but about 300 broke and ran away as 
: ° » 7203 ast a8 they could. For four hours those 300 defended themselves 
thought that the natural anguish of living on the eternal against Pallaveino’s 1800 men, when, 12 being killed, 200 wounded, 
mutton chop will be aggravated for some time by specula- | and their ammunition spent, they surrendered. As the defiles were 
tious on the possible physiological effects of this process on the carefully guarded, the large number of undisciplined runaways were 
meat. all caught. Garibaldi was wounded with a bayonet, and also shot in 
| the foot. The ball has been since extracted, and he is doing well. 
Captain Sherard Osborne, who is now regularly authorized | He has been sent to Spezzia, and is attended by two distinguished 
to act under the Chinese Government for the next two years, | physicians. His son, Menotti Garibaldi, is also severcly wounded. 
has been engaged with Mr. Lay in choosing vessels of war | /t is said that the Houses of Parliament will be advised by the 
with which to operate in China. It is clear that, before long, | Ministers to decree the Italian Senate a proper tribunal — 
we shell have in China company of active and able men | trial of Garibaldi and those of the ‘members of the Italian Par ia- 
, - . , |ment who were his fellow-conspirators. Incipient riots have 
energetically employed in governing the country, nominally on | faintly appeared in several of the Italian cities, but have, it is said, 
behalf of the Emperor—really in the Englishinterest—and who ‘been quickly put down. It is rumoured that Garibaldi demands a 
will not easily be persuaded again to resign that government formal and public trial, and that the Italian Ministry greatly fear 
into native and incapable hands. <A more systematic begin- | the revelations which he will be able to make. 
ning of the well-known process of swallowing and assimilating 
an Oriental Government can scarcely be conceived. 


—_—@——— 





seems to have been renewed. 








FRANCE.—From France there is positively no news, except so 
far as, under the circumstances, no news may itself be —— 
}as news. The capture of Garibaldi has given rise to a tele- 

Mr. Andrew Steuart has announced his resignation of his graphic and a walites despatch of congratulation on the energy 
seat for Cambridge, in consequence of private affairs. ‘In a| shown by the Italian Government in suppressing the insurrection, 
spirit of fairness,” he says, “to give neither party an advan- | but no step has yet been taken which even looks like hope 
tage,” he informs both the Liberal and Conservative agents for the recal of the French troops from Rome. A special 
simultaneously of his intention, and adds, that his regret at | Council of ministers, presided over by the Emperor, was talked 
the necessity of his resignation is materially lessened by the | by the French papers, but the Monitewr has announced that 








feeling that he could no ver stentionsie waneneant < | nothing more than the formal monthly meeting Was necessary, 
pater d not longer conscientiously represent ®/ and has in fact thrown a wet blanket on the rising hopes of the 


| liberal party. The liberal papers argue that all excuse for the 
| occupation of Rome is now at an end; La France, however, the 
| new paper, established wader the auspices of M. de la ¢ sucronniere, 
| Who is said to represent the policy of the Emperor, declares warmly 
against the evacuation of Rome, which is the policy advocated 
| by M. de Persigny’s organ, the Constitutionnel. 

| Itissaid that an alliance has been effected between the Republican 
and Orleanist parties, by which they hope to get forty representa- 
tives in the next elections. All accounts agree that the reaction 
}against Napoleonism and in favour of Orleanism is spreading 
| widely among the educated classes in France, who, however, 
— probably a small proportion of the nation’s political 
orce, 


large part of his constituency. He disapproves the extreme 
line taken on Church matters by the Conservative party, con- 
siders Mr. Disraeli’s influence in this direction most pernicious, 
and the prevailing High Church opinions to which the bulk 
of the Conservative party are so committed utterly at 
variance with sound policy. In short, when the Pope and his 
adherents consider the most desirable object the overthrow of 
the present Government, it is, in his conscientious view, the 
duty ofa sound Protestant Conservative to support it. To the 
great surprise of his supporters, Mr. Steuart recommends to 
their choice Mr. Adair or Mr. Twisleton, both of whom con- 
tested Cambridge with Mr. Steuart, on Liberal principles. 
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Russia.—Priace Gortschakoff’s circular to the Russian Lega. | t ; urs! 
jinting out the reasons which had led the Emperor Alex- | engage him before his junction with McClellan, 
italian Government, has been published. | + 


tions, sb 
ander to recognize the 


reat he was closely pursued by the Confederates, who wished to 
and very nearly 
Before reaching the Rapidan, a portion of the Con- 


ueceeded, 


It commences by stating that, as the interests of the Russian federate foree made a dash at a place called Cutle’s station, and 
Government were in no way directly affected by Italian events, | captured a staff officer and General Pope's personal luggage, maps, 
the Emperor had simply judged those events from the two-fold | oflicial despatches, and valuable papers relating to the campaign. 


pein 
interests © er 
monarchical princ)} 


f order in europe. 
le in Italy was opposed with violence by that 


t of view of the sympathy he felt for Italy, and the general The retreat, however, is stated to have been successful, and the 
At present, it was clear that the | junction with General Burnside’s army, which joined them on the 
Rapidan, safely effected. 


It was asserted that General McClellan's 


of revolutionary anarchy. The latter principle, if suecessful, might | force would be united with theirs, its disembarkation being effected 


of course, 1 


inundate all Europe ; and the Emperor, having received | at Acquia Creek, near Fredericksburg. 


General MeCicllan has 


sitive assurances that the Government of ‘Turin possessed both | effected his retreat from the peninsula unharmed, and the slaves 
the will and the power to repress it, felt it for the interest of the | follow in his track. 


Empire and of order generally, to strengthen that Government by 


In Kentucky and Tennessee the situation appears more serious 


the establishment of diplomatic relations. General Count de Sonnaz | than ever for the North. ‘he rivers have fallen so low 
js to be the first Italian Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and General | gs to render the Cumberland useless to the Federal gun-boats, 


Count Stackelberg has been accredited to the Court of ‘Turin. 


| and fordable nearly everywhere. 


The South, however, is beginning 


The despatch terminates with an emphatically worded disclaimer | ¢o show symptoms of considerable exhaustion. ‘The Message of Mr. 


of any intention on the part of the Emperor ‘either to raise or to |, 
| its usual calmness. 
| the ages of 35 and 45 in the conscription. 


solve any question of right.” 





Jefferson Davis to the Southern Congress is marked with less than 
Ile asks leave to include Southerners between 
He denounces the 


Avstrra.—From Austria, we hear that the Emperor has de- | Federal policy of arming the slaves, and his supporters have intro- 


clared his intention of issuing letters patent to each of the heredi- | 
tary members of the Upper House of the Reichsrath, which will 
secure to him and to his heirs for ever the rank and title of a peer 


duced a bill providing that a Federal army compose incongru- 
ously of white and black men shall not be entitled to the privileges 
of war. 


All negroes belonging to such an army will be sold and 


of therealm. No expense is to be spared in the “ getting up” of | their commanders shot. 


these letters patent; and it is argued that these grants will both 


On the Mississippi the Federals still held Baton Rouge, but their 


render it impossible to abolish the Constitution, and that it will | foree was much weakened by sickness and the late engagement, 
tempt the Hlungarian nobles to take their seats. ‘This is a wonderful | and fears were entertained that the attack on them, though success- 


expectation. 1 re 
and flatter a stern and haughty people into submission. 


Unirep Stares.—On the 14th August the President had an | column. 


interview with a deputation of free coloured men, who attended 
upon him at his own request. Ue stated to them his wish to per 
suade a few enlightened men of colour to go with their families as | 
pioneers of the to-be-emancipated negroes to Central America, and 
mised that if he could get a hundred, fifty, or even twenty free | 


|sion of the French. 


Gilt and parchment are to preserve a Constitution | fully repulsed, would soon be renewed. 


On the results of the last call for 300,000 men and the effects 


of the conscription, we have commented separately in another 


Mexico.—The latest French accounts from Mexico, as given in the 
Patrie, give a more favourable idea of the situation of the expedition- 


ary force in Mexico. The Mexicans are said to have left the territory 
| of Orizaba and the heights which defend it in the undisputed posses- 


The latter, too, it is stated by the Putrie, 


»-bodi v ith ir fumilies 4 2 Va es ( . - : “ae - 
Siphedied men, with their families, to lead the van, he should | had quite recovered their gaiety, and the soldiers’ theatre at Ori- 


devote to them some of the money voted by Congress for the purpose. | 
He selected Central America from its proximity, its fertility, 
its position in the focus of a constant tide of population 
crossing the isthmus from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
especially for its coal, which promises a ready livelihood to 
enigrants without any long preparation. ‘The President appealed 
in a strain of very unaffected sincerity to them to set the | 
example of going out from amongst a people from whom the | 
African race had received nothing but injuries, and on whom 
they had entailed the miseries of a furious civil war. He 
protested, simply and truly, his perfect inability to modify the 
social prejudices of his people, and ended an exceedingly frank 
avowal that Americans were unanimous in preferring the room of 
the coloured population to their company, by one of those curious | 
bits of poetical stucco which the plainest men across the Atlantic | 
seem to think themselves bound to attach at random to their | 
speeches. ‘Ihe deputation promise | to consider Mr. Lincoln's pro- | 
position, and withdrew without a discussion. Thirty coloured | 
gentlemen have since accepted the President's proposition. 

General Cassius M. Clay, the recent American ambassador at St. | 
Petersburg, had made, early in August, a great speech before a 
Literary Association in Washington, denouncing slavery vehe- | 
mently, and England yet more so. In both General Cassius Clay is | 
quite in earnest, though rather,—perhaps not altogether inexcusably | 
—violent towards the latter. ‘The charge against us,—not very far 
from the truth,—was, that while preferring to denounce slavery as 
the worst of national sins, we really sympathize far more with the 
professed partisans of slavery and slavery-extension than with its 
opponents. ‘This conduct General Clay elegantly termed ** most hellish 
and damnable hypocrisy.” Fear of American power was England's 
secret motive, and no scruple, he says, ever limits her treacherous 
hate towards a dreaded foe. * Like the anaconda, she slavers 
over her victim first and then destroys it, that she may fatten upon 
its remains.” England would long ago have interfered on behalf 
of the South had not France resolutely held her back, saying, 
“Keep quict, John Bull; don’t you interfere.” On France 
General Clay pronounced an animated eulogium, but on the Rus- 
sian Czar and his family, who are at once emancipating their 
slaves and friendly to the Northern States of America, his enco- 
mium was extatic. ‘To do General Clay justice, he is exceedingly 
hearty in the cause of emancipation, and his turgid verbiage 
conceals in this respect a firm and earnest purpose. ‘Lhe bombast 
and the fury is not confined to the North. ‘The Richmond Despatch 
is most urgent for the capture of * the arch fiend and savage, Pope 
himself. If he were not as fleet on foot as black in heart, we 
might anticipate a luxury compared with which the capture of a 
thousand other Yankee Generals would be dull and insipid. Pope 
and Buell! If those two precious miscreants could only fall into 
Southern hands !” 

Gencral Pope has narrowly escaped the fate of gratifying this wish. 
After the battle of Cedar Mountain, in which he was overwhelmed 
by the concentrated forces of the enemy, but yet, as it is said, able 
to fall back in perfect order, he retreated towards the Rapidan, which 
empties itself into the estuary called Rappahannock. In this re- 
| 


zaba is said to delight the inhabitants greatly—a state of things 
from which the 
| moral and material situation of the troops. 
said to have occurred in the Juarez Ministry ; and Doblado, the 


’atrie argues a great improvement in both the 
Differences, too, were 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, was openly advocating pacific prin- 


ci} les. 


A letter from the Times’ Correspondent in Mexico consists of a 


long and bitter attack on the Juarez Government, mentioning 
several recent instances of outrages upon foreigners committed by 


troops under Government Generals, and represents the state of the 


country as simply one of anarchy, the Governor of each State acting 
in perfect independence of the contral Government, and wholesale 


murder and plunder being rife in every part of the country. 


‘ T x ‘ a “ 
THE WEEK AT HOME, 
—_ 

Court.—Her Majesty, and all the younger branches of the 
Royal Family, left Windsor on Monday afternoon in the strictest 
privacy, and subsequently embarked at Greenhithe for Antwerp 
en route for Prussia, in the Victoria and Albert. 

a 

SocraL.—The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce has addressed 
a memorial to Lord Palmerston praying for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to consider fully and impartially the whole 
question of the cotton supply and the various schemes and sug- 
gestions for procuring a supply of cotton from India, Australia, 
Africa, and elsewhere. Unquestionably such a commission might 
be of incalculable use in obtaining and digesting all the knowledge 
attainable on the subject. 

In our last, we gave an account of Lord Derby's speech at the 
Central Relief Committee at Manchester, depreeating the separate 
distribution of the Lord Mayor's subscription. On the 20th a 
conversation arose at the Mansion House upon the subject, the result 
of which was a strong feeling in favour of the separate distribu- 
tion. Eventually the consideration of the question was adjourned 
until the return of the Lord Mayor, who was absent from indispo- 
sition. The money sent to the Lord Mayor, up to the 28th ult. 
amounted to £41,902, of which £4,472 had been received during 
the past week. 





Minrrary. —The Horse Guards have issued a general order for 
the amalgamation of the Royal and Indian Engineers. A special 
roster of officers volunteering for Indian service will be kept, and 
officers of the Royal Engineers, wishing to serve in India, will 
transmit their names to the Horse Guards, Officers of the late 
Indian corps, who may wish to serve permanently out of India, 
may do so on application to the Adjutant-General of the aumy in 
India, subject to the sanction of the Government of India, 
primarily, and the Secretary of State for India secondarily. 





Law anp Justice.—The Irish people are not pleased that Mr, 
W. Scully has kept the hired assassin so long out of his reward 
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He was attacked by a mob of 300 on coming out from Divine | as was the distress in England, caused by the American war 


worship. ‘The police alone could make way for him. 


This is the | he could not agree with those who 


seemed to take it fop 


gentleman who always travels with a body-guard, and who requires granted that it must of necessity continue until large supplies 


| 


the post-boy to lay down his letters beyond pistol-range of the | of cotton had been procured from some other source—he saw p, 
0 


house. 


The Irish papers publish the threatening letter sent to | reason why the increased cultivation of flax and wool the one bh 
Mr. Coates, Lord Clifden’s agent :—‘t Mr. Coates,—We are very | Irish and the other by English farmers, : “ 
sorry that you have escaped your life in Kilkenny, but when | Lancashire with a staple manufacture as remunerative as th 


should not furnish 
at now 


I reach home you shall not escape death in the county of Water- | suffering. The recent increased prosperity of the agricultural 
“Ss 


ford ; that will put an end to your days. 


of a blunderbuss. So prepare in time for the last home. 


2 Tn less than one month | interest was unquestionably owing to the large increase in the 
from this date, you and Sir Nugent Humble will meet the contents | number of the -crops upon which it depended, and 
I had | never i 


- it sh 
happen again that the ieteeent an 


manufacturing 


been sent to the north of Ireland to shoot Mr. Percival, of Moor) Lancashire should depend, on not only one staple, but on 


Hill Fallow, but I did not meet him. 
I am one of Beckham and Walsh. 

county of Waterford and Tipperary man. 
time.” In consequence of this letter, Mr. Coates intended to re- 
sign his agency, but was persuaded not to do so by Lord Carlisle, 


Our Society have sent me. | one market for its supply. 
This is the last notice.—A | to give a point to his remarks by a very striking instance, The 
Engage your coffin in | town of Leicester, which has advanced during the last twenty-five 


Lord John Manners was also enabled 


|years in the most remarkable manner, contains no less than 
15,000 people employed in occupations unknown in the town 


who is Lord Clifden’s uncle, and trustee of the property during | fifteen years ago. 


his minority. Now that the agent has offered to resign, he ought 


clearly no longer to be considered as the cause of the fancied wrongs | 


of the Clifden tenants. It remains to be seen whether they will 
keep their vow of universal vengeance, and shoot at Lord Carlisle. 





Rartways.—A striking contrast to the recent exposures of the 
mismanagement and ruin in one of our oldest and wealthiest com- 
panies is presented by a letter which has recently appeared in the 
Times relative to the ‘Lynn and Hunstanton Railway,” and 
signed ** The Solicitors of the Company.” Sixteen miles of railway 
have been recently constructed between the above-named places, 
without a penny having been thrown away in immoderate com- 
pensation, parliamentary contests, or any one of the similar items 


which have reduced the Great Western to its present position. | 


The affairs of the Company having been managed in this rational 


manner, the line, which is now ready for inspection, has been laid | 


down at a total cost of not more than 5,0001. per mile—sixteen 
miles for 80,0001. ‘The main line of the Great Eastern, between 
London and Colchester, cost exactly ten times that sum per mile. 

Several accidents have occurred during the week, and more than 
one narrow escape. ‘The most serious of the former occurred on 
the 28th of last month, on the Midland Railway, when an excur- 
sion train for Manton ran into another destined for Burton, the 
killed and wounded amounting respectively to two, and twenty-five. 
The inquest on the bodies of the two former has not yet been 
brought to a conclusion. Of course there is the usual cry against 
excursion trains, but then the companies are subject to a still more 
urgent cry, on all sides, for cheap travelling. Restricted even as it is 
by high fares, passenger traffic on our great lines has far outgrown 
their capabilities, and it is out of the question for companies like 
the London and North-Western and Midland torun a single ordi- 
nary train more than they do. The origin of the difficulty lies of 
course in the reckless waste of money to which we have just 
alluded. 
system of the Lynn and Hunstanton Company, the money, the loss 
of which is now unavailingly regretted, could have been profitably 
and beneficially employed in the construction of a second set of 
rails, the new one, say, to be devoted exclusively to passenger traffic, 
at greatly reduced fares, and the old line retained for the rapidly 
increasing goods traffic. What the solution of the difficulty is to 
be, is hard to say. 


Misce_Lanrovus.—The Preston Guild, an institution the origin 
of which is almost lost in obscurity, and which has degenerated in the 


lapse of time from a powerful and busy local Board of ‘Trade, into | 


a mere pretext for holding a local festival on a great scale, has 
been held during the week, after the customary interval of twenty 
years since the meeting in 1842, which, being the first after a 
Reform Bill which had swept away all the remaining ancient 
municipal rights, was. also the first held on a thoroughly new 
footing. 

nied the celebration of the festival; but now, as in 1842, they 
Son almost its principal object. Of course the people of 
* Proud Preston” are very much attached to their ancient tradi- 
tions,’ and notwithstanding the frightful distress existing in the 


country, determined to hold their Guild at the orthodox time, | 


devoting, however, it is but fair to add, all the surplus profits, if such 
there be, to the alleviation of that distress. The town was crowded to 
excess even before the opening day, andsince the beginning of the week, 
an unceasing round of processions, meetings, shows, and concerts have | 
taken place. Perhaps the most important event has been the show | 
and meeting of the Royal North Lancashire Agricultural Society, | 
at the dinner following which, Lord Derby, whose family has | 
been associated with Preston for centuries, presided. He proposed | 
all the toasts of the evening, speaking at some length to that of | 
“The Society.” ‘The point of his speech was the offer of a reward | 
of 100/. to the first person or company who should successfully and | 
profitably to himself, utilize for agricultural purposes the sewage of | 
any district with a population of not leas than 4,000, situated | 
within the district of either of the great Lancashire agricultural | 
societies. If each society produced a successful candidate he | 
would willingly give the reward to both. 

Lord John Manners presided on Wednesday at the annual | 
meeting of the Sparkenhoe Farmers’ Club at Leicester, and 
made some rather striking remarks on the importance to 
both nations and localities of a variety of manufactures or 
produce, instead of a dependence on any one staple. Deep 





| 





If allour great railways had been constructed upon the | 


Rejoicings and gaieties of all kinds have always accom- | 


Frxancrat.—The English Funds closed at 938 934 for Money 
| : , y 8 - - ey 
| and 934 93§ for the Account. ‘The New Threes are $12 923. and 
ery has been officially recorded in the Reduced Annuities at 
|91$ 923. The Two-and-a-Half per Cents. are 763 ; and the June 
| Exchequer Bills are firm at 19s. to 22s. prem. Indian Stocks are 
| well supported—the Five per Cents. being 1004, and the Debentures 
| 1007 1012. In Foreign Stocks, ‘Turkish Six per Cents., 1854 are 
unaltered, those of 1858 remain at 68} 683, and the Scrip of the 
| New Loan is 1} 1 dis., while transactions have taken place in the 
| paid-up portion at 66} 67. The Consolidés are 34§ 347. Italian 
| Five per Cents. are tolerably steady at 70] 713. Egyptian are 
also without alteration ; the first issue being marked 91, and the 
second issue, 40/. paid, 7 prem. Spanish tended upwards, the 
| Three per Cent. Deferred being 443 44}, and the Certificates 
9§ 93, while the Passive have risen to 191 19}. The Dutch 
| Four per Cents. are marked 1034. In the Railway Share 
| Market Great Easterns were at 453 46}. Great Northern are at 
1233 1243. Great Western at 648 65; and London, Chatham 
and Dover at 45}. London and Brighton were 1023. South 
Westerns are “at 100, Midlands at 127% 1273; and South 
Easterns at 833. The Foreign and Colonial Lines have remained 
very inactive. South Austrian and Lombardo-Venetian have 
| declined to 223. Grand ‘Trunk of Canada realize 21; and Great 
Indian Peninsula, 103. 


rt. 


POSTSCRI 


> — 

GARIBALDI AND THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 

The Patrie says it is informed that the Italian Government 
intends for the present to suspend all proceedings against the 
individuals compromised in the late event. 

‘That measure is said to have been decided on at the 
meeting of the Council, which, in addition to the Ministers, 
was attended by MM. Farini, Minghetti, and other members 
of the Parliamentary majority. On the other hand, we 
jlearn that several senators and deputies of the majority have 

resolved to present a proposition for a general amnesty. 
| Their wish is to spare the Ministry the embarrassment of an inter- 
| minable trial, and of an act of clemency which would only favour 
| the principal chief, without affecting those who have been le laway 
| by his influence. In order to deprive the proposal of any character 
| of opposition, it is contemplated to preface it witha note of thanks 
to the Ministry for the measures they have adopted to preserve 
order. It is added that the dissolution of the * Provedimento,’ 
Societies is to be specially approved of, and that the bill doing away 
with the right of association is to be voted as rapidly as possible.” 

The new paper, La France, has the following passage, disap- 
proving of the rumoured intention of bringing him to trial :— 

* The trial which is announced to take place appears inpolitic 
and dangerous, as the vigour displayed at Aspromonte was wise 
and judicious. Looking at the events which have just taken 
place, apart from their political consequences, we are vaturally 
led to inquire whether, now the danger is removed, it would not 
be better for the Government of ‘Turin to cast a veil over the past 
by a generous amnesty ; and whether, in its own intorest, it is of 
any use to commence a trial, the result of which, whatever it may 
be, must be damaging for the Government. As a rule, political 
trials have not proved of much service to those Governments 
which have made them an instrument of party warfare. Reason 
rarely presides at these tribunals—they are always intiucnced 
by passion, and impartiality is scarcely ever to be found 
on the seat of a political judge. It might be said that 
Justice herself troubled by the embittered questions 
which she has to resolve, borrows from the parties which it is her 
mission to prosecute, and from the Governments which it is her 
duty to avenge, something of their mutual hatred and inevitable 
partiality. It is natural to suppose that, whether lenient or severe, 
the sentence against Garibaldi, whatever it may be, will above all 
injure the Government far more than it will punish him. Gari- 
baldi vanquished is only the powerless survivor of a fallen party ; 
Garibaldi persecuted, tried, and condemned, becomes a martyr.” 











15th July. 
All payments on account of the “ OvERLAND Friexp or Inpta,” and © PRinnp oF 
Ixpta,” due in England, are to be made to Mr. Joun Birre.s, 1, Wellington-street, 
Strand.—M. TownssNpb, Proprietor. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GARIBALDI AND HIS TEMPTERS. 
HE feeling with which all England heard of the defeat, 
the capture, and the wounds of Garibaldi was equally 
compounded of apprehension lest any one should triumph over 
the error and the fall of that noble fanatic, and of quick resent- 
ment against the wary and passionless meddler whose policy 
requires him to keep the seeds of discord still thickly sown 
among the greatest nation of modern Europe ;—the greatest 


because it alone combines with all the various vitality of 


modern progress the stately conservatism of traditions as old 


as human history and the grandest which human history | 


records. The first thought of almost every one was, “ It 
js just, bitterly just; yet let not the Philistines triumph ;’ 
the second was, “And yet the main responsibility and the 
principal shame of this fatal bloodshed are on France, and on 
those of the Emperor’s instruments who call themselves 
Italian statesmen,” and the last and predominant thought was 
perhaps this: ** Will the Emperor make this great calamity 
an occasion for a solemn act of repentant justice by according 
voluntarily to the re-established throne what he refused to do 
at the threat of the revolution ?”’ And the more the mournful 
meaning and yet just glimmering hopefulness of the crisis 
enter into our minds, the more incessantly does the 
same cycle of thoughts recur. We cannot help dwelling 
on the faulty instinct of the popular hero, and analyzing 
his lapse of loyalty ; still less can we help reiterating against 
Napoleon a verdict of guilty as the principal, and without pal- 
liating cireumstances, of the conspiracy of which Garibaldi is 
only guilty as a secondary, driven and stung into his course 
by the keen sense of insult heaped upon his country; and, 
finally, we cannot help estimating with almost trembling 
eagerness the chances of the only solution which can yet 


heal the fresh wounds of bleeding Italy, and restore us to | 
a mood of toleration towards that throned and seeptred | 


Genius of sang froid who assumes to be the Liberator of the 
peninsula. 

Garibaldi’s fault is, we think, grave; yet neither king nor 
minister can honestly condemn him without condemning 
themselycs more deeply still—without finding in themselves a 


much larger measure of the true disloyalty which they im- | 


pute to him. ILis crror—perhaps we should say his offenee—is 
a fruit of his long and sad experience. It lies in estimating 
far too lightly the evil of that revolutionary attitude of mind 
in which he has unhappily been constrained to live; in 


valuing far too low the sanctity of national order and con- | 


stituted authority, however imperfect, where it is even capable 
of reform and revivification ; in being far too ready to emanci- 


pate himself on the slightest disappointment from that yoke of 


patriotic obedicnee which he nobly and voluntarily assumed. 
These are grave faults in a revolutionary chief, for no revolu- 
tion can be justified or sueceed which is not made in the very 
name of insulted Society, violated Law, and shattered Order, 
or which is not willing to make almost any personal or party 
sacrifice for the sake of restoring meaning and sacredness to 
the national Government. Garibaldi should have seen that 
there was a fur deeper danger in again resolving the gradually 


crystallizing system into its elements, and proclaiming a new ; 


interval of chaos, than in waiting for Rome and Venice,— 
though it should have been years of hope deferred,—till the 
national Government could express the resolve of a united 
people. Not to sce this was the misfortune of his revolu- 


tionary education, or of that too glorious career which made | 


him think he could rule every tempest he might choose 


to raise: and the fault,—with all deference to our distin- | 


guished correspondent, ‘A Freeman,”—was very grave. 
But neither his King nor the Minister can claim to cast the 
first stone at him. If he is guilty of the disloyalty, they 
are far more guilty. It is the King who has set the example 
of allowing motives by no means creditable or worthy to in- 
fluence his choice of an administration, and who dismissed 
the proudest and noblest of Italian statesmen, when rapidly 
uniting all parties in a positive enthusiasm for his single- 
minded devotion to the common cause—Baron Ricasoli, for 
reasons which will not bear the light of day. It is M. Rattazzi 
who, from party motives, invited and encouraged Garibaldi to 
leave his honourable retirement and enter on the intrigues 
which, at the bidding of Napoleon, he was suddenly obliged 
to check,—and so convinced the revolutionary leader that the 
good of Italy was subordinate in his mind to the mandates 
of Bonaparte. How is it possible, then, that while condemn- 
ing Garibaldi, we can help regarding him as quite second in 
guilt to his own King and that King’s chosen Minister ? 


Still less is it possible,—whatever share of the responsi- 
bility we may divide among the great Italians,—to avoid 
keeping by far the larger share for him who raised, fostered, 
and partly fulfilled the hopes which he has long so cruelly 
mocked,—who, after winning for the Italians half of what he 
had promised them, seemed to fear that he had already given 
them toc much, and has occupied himself since in sedulously 
interposing obstacles to their hopes,—thwarting the revolution 
in Naples, encouraging Francis by his help at Gaeta, steadily 
sustaining the party of reaction at Rome, and refusing all 
hope of restoring to Italy the capital which can alone unite 
and connect it with the past. Cold, crafty, and inexorable, 
| the Emperor has exhausted every artifice to avoid with- 
|drawing from Rome, and yet presses ‘strong’? measures 





; on the Italian Government against a popular hero the dream 


’ | of whose life has been to restore to Italy the centre and 


glory of Italian art, history, and song. 

| Finally, we cannot help lingering, with almost hopeless 
| pertinacity, over the one gleam of hope still left. If ever, for 
| years to come, France can hope to make honourable restitution 
of her ill-gotten influence, to withdraw from Rome with éclat, 
and regain the full measure of Italian gratitude which flowed 
so freely in 1859, it is now. For the priests, nothing will 
change them; and, if the Emperor waits for their permission 
to evacuate Rome, he may wait till death or another coup 
d'état terminates his rule. But now, when Italy is torn by 
bitter discords which are all of them loyal—some loyal to the 
actual throne, some to a patriotic idea—when the heartburn- 
ings between the followers of the revolutionary patriot and 
the soldicr-King are at their worst—when Garibaldi lies in 
prison for menacing the power of France, and the royal 
roops have shown that they respect and love the principle 
of order even more than they respect and love the deliverer 








of Italy,—when all Europe is witness to the fact that 
the authority of the Italian throne is a_ reality, and 
far more than equal to protecting the poor old man 


who sits among the French bayonets, since if las de- 


feated the idol of the people’s heart,—if now the Emperor 
| persists that his troops must stay at Rome, it ean mean only 
one of two things, either that he regrets the unity of Italy, 
covets its territory, and defies its people, or that he is abso- 
lutely the creature of his own priests. Lu cither case, though 
‘he may become an object of popular hatred, his Rowan poliey 
ean no longer remain an inserutable enigma. ‘The cloak in 
which he has so long wrapt his motives, the pl a that he could 
not withdraw till he was sure that a power adequate to its 
work would take his place, is snatched from him. Nothing 
short of the labours of Hercules would test the Ltalian power 
like the successful defeat of Garibaldi, —that true Italian 
Antzus, who scems to derive his power from the very soil he 
treads. ‘T'o one who has accomplished that, the cleansing of 
the Augean stables at Rome may safely be confided. But if 
France 1s still obdurate, Garibaldi’s grave though pardonable 
crime may yet work like a poison im the hot veins of the 
Italian people, and stimulate them to frenzy against a Power 
which lifts the cup of promise to their lips only to dash it 
suddenly and violently to the ground. 


TILE PROSPECTS OF THLE OPPOSITION. 
fPXMLE first week in September is, for the Tory squire, a sort 
| of political Lent—a season for quict thought and self- 
}examination. His more active energies are, of course, devoted 

to the destruction of partridges; but there must be times— 
| the twenty minutes, for instance, during which he eats his 
luncheon sitting on the gate of a turnip field, or the hour 
| which immediately foliows upon dinner,—when his mind 
wanders back from the serious objects of lite to the more 
| frivolous questions of law and government. He may be con- 
ceived at such a moment recurring with painful inquictude to 
| the history of his party during that long period of exclusion 
| from power which intervened between the publication of the 
| Tamworth manifesto and their accession to office in 1842,— 
and uneasily comparing the policy of Sir Robert Pecl as a 
leader of opposition with that which, since his fall, has 
been pursued by Mr. Disraeli. The position of the Tory 
party then and now is not dissimilar, The first want 
of a people which has just emerged from a_ political 
revolution is quiet. ‘The agitation and excitement of 
the change produces exhaustion, and time is needed to 
develop the true character and consequences of the new order 
of things. But the more active and enthusiastic minds, the 
leaders of the movement, are unable to sober themselves. ‘They 
cannot come down from their state of mental exaltation and 
recognise that their hour is passed. They continue to cry for 
progress, and urge measures on the very principles of which 
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their party is not as yet agreed. Hence come dissensions and 
abortive projects of reform. In the mass a sense of weari- 
ness and political apathy follows, and you have then what is 
called a Conservative reaction. Sir Robert Peel saw that 
the time was come to form “a great Conservative party 
on «a comprehensive basis.” His policy has been stig- 
matised as an attempt to substitute the fulfilment of 
the duties of office for the performance of the functions 
of Government—and his love of compromise has been 


ie 
the possession of power, but that the rank and file must 
find their reward in the carrying of their principles into action 
Even ‘the best bargain” system, which the Conseryatiyg 
leader so bitterly satirized, he has not scrupled to adopt. Oy 
what other principle could the world ever have made acquaint. 
ance with so unnatural a combination as a Tory Reform Bij]> 
But compromise has no charms for Mr. Disracli unless it jn. 
volves an impossibility. It was not probable that the Whigs 
would consent to hand over that measure to their enemies 


. . | ° om e ° 
depicted as the hap-hazard adoption of any arrangement) but there are minor differences which might now be profit: 


which promised a temporary lull of agitation. He might 
be more fairly represented as perceiving that the ques- | 
tions on which men’s minds were then at work were not ripe | 
for decision, but were still in the domain of thought and not | 
of action. The more advanced minds might have grasped the | 
principles by which they could be solved, but their conelu- | 
sions had not yet penctrated the public conviction. As soon | 
as Sir Robert attained to power, he did attempt to lead his | 
party back to the peace policy of Mr. Pitt, and gradually to | 
wean them from making “ Exclusion the principle of their | 
political constitution, and ,Restriction the genius of their 
commercial code.’ But the lesson was one which the Tories | 
could only learn in opposition. After years of murmuring 
and kicking, they revolted in 1846. The Corn Laws were to | 
the agricultural interest what the Established Church in Ire- 
land is to the Irish Protestants—the badge of their ascen- 
dancy. Todo them justice, it was a question not so much of 
pocket as of pride, and they broke up the party rather than 
submit. 
By a strange caprice of fortune the critic of Sir Robert has 
become his successor. Mr. Disraeli, too, has had to form a 
“great Conscrvative party on a comprehensive basis.” That 
the strictures on Conservatism which he put forth in his most 
brilliant novel, in 1844, have in them an element of truth it 
is impossible to deny. Of course, therefore, the author of 
“Coningsby” is not attempting ‘to construct a party | 
without principles.” But if a good man struggling with ad- 
versity is that majestic spectacle which he is commonly con- 
sidered, what rapture of admiration will answer to the 
sentiments which must be felt’ by every well-regulated mind 
for the lorge-acred squire whom we have ventured to conceive 
as risking his digestion in the attempt to evolve the prin- 
ciples of his party from the tacties of its leader? The first 
subject to which he will as an Englishman apply his clear but | 
rather ponderous intellectis, of course, finance. Here, at least, his | 
principles were clear. Is it not Sir John Pakington, a repre- | 
sentative man of his order, to whom the nation is indebted for 
“ reconstructing our navy’? Are not Cobden and Bright, 
who are always inuveighing against our naval and military 
expenditure, his natural enemies? Has he ever tired of} 
snecring at the cheese-paring economy of the Manchester | 
school? But somehow or another, during the last session, all | 
this has suddenly changed. He finds he has always been in 
favour of retrenchment, and that he is quite unable to under- | 
stand why he should be building ships and fortifications to | 
secure himself against Louis Napoleon. Of course he is con- | 
sistent ; for the one thing that Mr. Disraeli dreads is a party | 
which is not founded on principle. Only he does not quite | 
like to hear himself eulogized by Cobden, and wishes he could | 
comprehend how a policy of expenditure in 1861 is to be | 
reconciled with a policy of retrenchment in 1862. Finance, | 
however, he admits is a difficult subject, and sadly supposing | 
that Sir Stafford Northcote must understand, he turns to | 
foreign policy. And here at least he sees his way. A respect | 
for treaty obligations, a mistrust of all popular enthusiasm, and | 
a hearty aristocratic dislike to the tendency to equality which | 
characterizes the liberal party all over the Continent, are perhaps 
the sentiments to which Tories generally would sacrifice any- 
thing except their Protestantism. But even their traditional 
shibboleth sounds strangely in their ears, when its practical | 
result is to range them side by side with the Irish Ultra- 
montanes If this strange alliance between the Church and 
State men and the nominees of the Irish Catholic hierarchy is 
indeed to be consummated, Mr. Newdegate and his friends 
may well ask, what good shall their lifedo them? If they 
can only attain to office by the votes of members against whom 
the whole intluence of the Irish country gentlemen is exerted 
without regard to political opinions, is oftice altogether worth | 
its cost? Can it, even when gained, be kept without com- | 
pliances to Leinster and Connaught and Munster, which will 
estrange Ulster, combine Scotland against them as one man, 
break the heart of Spooner, and hopelessly consign Whalley 
to some asylum for incurable lunatics? Mr. Disraeli seems 
to forget that the leaders of a party, as he pointed out in 
“ Coningsby,” may find a recompense for their labours in 





ably adjusted, and which, when he attains to office, will cor 


| tainly be stumbling-blocks in his path. The Dissenters cannot 


but feel that, for the moment at least, the party fav vurable to 
the abolition of Church Rates gains no strength. Now is the 
time, as the more reasonable Tories such as Mr. Sotheron Eet. 
court well understand, when the Nonconformists might be 
quieted, and Churehmen get rid of a troublesome question 
which, if left open indefinitely, will some day be resolved in a 
way they will not like. But these are just the points on which 
Mr. Disraeli cries ‘‘ No surrender.”’ He dovs not compromise, 
but he is more inconsistent than if he did. Ie docs not 
arbitrate between extreme opinions by imposing moderation 
upon both, but buys support by lending himself to all ex. 
tremes, if by any means he may catch votes. To this end he 


|irritates the Dissenters to conciliate the country clergy, 


shocks the Protestantism of the country by pandering to the 
Irish Ultramontanes, and disgusts the county members by 
mouthing economy to Manchester. 

And now let the Tory party take stock of its achievements, 
Reform has been shelved for the time, at the cost of a rupture 
with two of the most prominent of their leaders—one the 
representative man of the squirearchy, the other the politician 
whose personal character gave him more influence with the 
House than any other Conservative. The Quarterly Review, 
in an article openly attributed to a not undistinguished 
Tory member, has stigmatized Mr. Disracli’s leadership as 


fa leadership which always leads his followers into a 


ditch. The Church-rate question still looms” threateningly 
“in the future.’’? On the only oceasion during the last session 
on which the leader of opposition ventured to offer battle, his 
own army revolted, and openly declared that they preferred Lord 
Palmerston to him. And within the last few days the Tory 
representative of the borough of Cambridge brands his in- 
fluence as ‘‘most pernicious,” and declares that ‘“ when the 
Pope and his adherents consider the most desirable object. the 
overthrow of the present Government, it is, in his conscien- 
tious view, the duty of a sound Protestant Conscrvative to 
support it.” And he actually goes on to say that he hopes 
one of the two Liberal candidates whom he defeated at the last 
election, may be chosen to fill the seat which he vacates. 
Results such as these, nevertheless, inspire us with no exul- 
tation. Perhaps a few years of opposition are needed to restore 


| tone and energy to the Liberal party. But if an Opposition 


which, like Peel’s, lacked definite convictions, is dissolved by 
the possession of power, an opposition which, like the pre- 
sent, is founded on contradictory convictions will scarcely 
attain to it. Mr. Disraeli has not suececded in maintaining 
even an apparent unanimity. His policy is marked, not by 
the absence, but by the negation of principle, and history will 
scarcely attribute to him even that political dexterity which 
he himself conceded to Sir Robert. The near prospect of 
power which, for the time at least, unites all other parties, 
only disintegrates his; and when he brings his motley forces 
into the field they ery a truce with the enemy because they 
hate it less than their allies. 





MR. LINCOLN’S ADDRESS TO THE FREE MEN OF 
COLOUR. 

rYXHE candour of English critics is far less severcly tried in 

judging a thoroughly bad cause than in judging a 
cause that is neither conspicuously good nor conspicuously 
bad, but only commonplace. If we have to judge between 
the light and the darkness, between Garibaldi and Francis, 
between Captain John Brown and the Missouri Border 
Ruftians,—between Slavery and Freedom,—we are in no 
permanent difficulty indeed; but still there is no want 
of devil’s advocates amongst us. But when we have to 
decide, not between Apollyon and Michacl, but between 
Apollyon and Uncle Sam’s Guardian Angel, wh», in his 
vulgar Yankee way, makes no effort to appeur eleaner and 
nobler than he is, but piques himself on beimg quite able to 
enter into Apollyon’s feelings, though not into his actions, 
the candour of our critics is, we must say, utterly at fault. 
We could make something of the cause of Slavery even as 
against Freedom, though it would have little chance with us 
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if that were the issue ;—but as against a policy which not 
only makes no appeal to the imagination at all, but even 
anxiously presents itself in a vulgar and humdrum dress as 
eschewing all appeal to the imagination, and claiming 
to be, like “jesting Pilate,” almost indifferent in principle, 
though not in practice, slavery becomes positively popular, 
because it is simple, trenchant, and intelligible. No one 
can avoid making some such remarks as these who reads 





impartially the criticisms made upon Mr. Lincoln's recent 
speech to the free men of colour, who waited upon him 
by his own request on the 14th August. There is 


certainly something grotesqueiy frank in the tone of this | 


gaunt champion of Northern freedom, as he addresses the 
race whose wrongs have ended in this terrible and gigantic 
war. Nothing can be more false than to talk of him as 
“sentimentalizing ’’ about the wrongs of the coloured race 
while he refuses to redress them. ; He does nothing of the 
kind, unless it can be called sentimentalizing to say to « 
beggar, “I see you are both unhappy and unpleasant, and 
therefore I will give. you sixpence on condition you go away 





and relieve me of you; the sixpence will be beneficial to you, 
the departure will certainly be beneficial to me, and so we 
shall be mutual gainers.” 


is not unlike what the Levite’s would have been if, instead of | without result. 


and we think it is, true that never was any State of the Union 
less likely to entertain seriously the thought of parting with 
the great mass of its available labour than at present, and never 
was that labour less likely to entertain the thought of volun- 
tary exile. All this is true; and yet in the present condition 
of feeling, both in the Free and Border Stat; 3, it is far from 
undesicable that the President should suggest it. If it has 
no other effect, it will at least satisfy the constitutional eavil- 
lers, that every constitutional expedient for wiping out the 
practical anomaly has been fairly tried. It is not well for an 
exccutive officer to be too much in adyance of the average 
opinion of the country he rules; for he has, in his official 
capacity, no means of moulding the thought of his fellow- 
countrymen, while anv marked bias would inspire distrust of 
his justice. 

President Lincoln has not an iota of power to alter 
the social relations of the different races under his rule, 
and for him in any way to affect it, or to inspire the fear that 


| he would wish to gain it, would simply multiply the mischief 


ahundredfold. While he represents thus accurately the actual 
attitude of his fellow-countrymen, the complete failure of his 
plans may itself be the best success, as convincing them that 


Or, again, Mr. Lincoln's language ; every alternative to the righteous solution has been tried 


It may now be an idle compromise to 


passing by on the other side, he had subsidized the Samaritan | attempt to play for the support of the moderate pro-slavery 


to take away the bleeding traveller, on the ground that he 
objected to the disagreeable spectacle, but did not feel equal 
to personal intercourse. Such language, we submit, would 
scarcely be called sentimental; it would not be very noble or 
spirit-stirring ; but it would be better than the priest’s, and 
very much better than the robber’s who waylaid him, and 
originated the plunder and the murder. Yet our English 
critics cry shame on it, in the same brbath in which they 
panegyrize the ruflians who wounded and stripped the sufferer, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. 

The simple truth is, that there is no dignity and very 
little that can enlist the positive sympathies of any one on 
this side of the Atlantic, in the attitude taken by the Northern 
Government on the Slavery question. ‘The only quality in 
any way striking about it is the completely unaffected and 
even naked sincerity with which the Federal Executive avows 
its true position. Instead of declaiming in any way about 
the rights of man, Mr. Lincoln says, in effect, but very 
awkwardly and in unspeakably bad grammar, to the coloured 


free-men; ‘We want to be rid of you Africans, if it is} 


any way possible, and we appeal to you, the intelligent 
freemen, who are capable of being pioncers for your en- 
slaved brethren, to set the example of an exodus to Central 
America, which, as it will extricate us from the difficulty, 
we will aid both by money and by diplomacy. We can’t 


tolerate you as social and political equals; we see the crime | 
and the shortsightedness of keeping you down,—and therefore | 


we appeal to your patriotism, and your generosity, and we will 
bribe your self-interest, to take yourselves off.’ There is cer- 
tainly nothing noble or highminded about this tone; nothing 
even of the regulation-splendour of liberal ideas. But we 
confess that things being as they are, this naked simplicity is 
its best recommendation to us. It is only fair to remember 
what Mr. Lincoln himself says, that the fact of social in- 
equality, the chronic social injustice to which the coloured race, 
even when free, are everywhere on the American continent 


exposed, is not of his making, and cannot be by him undone: | 


“I do do not propose to discuss this, but to present it 
as a fact with which we have to deal. I cannot alter it 
if I would. It is a fact about which we all think and 
feel alike, I and you. . . I do not know how much 
attachment you may have towards our race. It does 
not strike me that you have much reason to love them, 
but still, &e.” Now this is not, of course, what one would 
call inspiring eloquence on the anti-slavery side ;—it throws, 
perhaps, more than enough cold water on the sympathies of 
the African race. But still it is true, and even if, as we 
believe, it is from some points of view uscless and untimely 
truth, it is, from other points of view, wise and timely. Were 
Mr. Lincoln the guide or leader of Northern opinion, we 
should exceedingly question the wisdom of giving hard and 
emphatic expression just now to a proposition the reiteration 
of which can certainly not hasten that extinction of social 
prejudice which he mentions but scarcely deplores. But 
the President is not the leader of opinion. He is rather the 
administrative link which binds together the old and new ten- 
dencies,—the Border States and the Free States. This emi- 
gration scheme may be,—we think it is,—a mere dream. The 
voluntary exodus of so much profitable labour is a mere 
chimera, and no one has sugzested its expulsion. It may be, 


that Mr. 


party; but it is no idle compromise to convince all parties 
Lincoln gives a true voice to the sluggishly 
moving tide of Northern convietion. And as for the eom- 
parison with the South,—though it is not pleasant to hear 
the chief magistrate of the Unien enforcing the absurdity of 
even hoping for true social equality between men of the black 


} and white race,—yet few will find much difficulty in cheosing 


between those who proclaim in one breath the inviolability of 
individual freedom and of social caste, and those who agree te 
break down all social caste, and relinquish every personal 
distaste to the black race, on condition thot they may appro- 
priate it without any legal obstacle to the full gratification of 
their avarice and lust. The “sentimentalism’” which cannot 
be charged on Myr, Lincoln, can searcely be disclaimed by those 





who express burning indignation at the plain-spoken dislike 
of the President for the inferior race, and yet contrast him un- 
| favourably with the Southern planters on the ground that the 
| latter never object either to wives or children whom they 
can bring to the hammer at a pinch, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
\ LL newspapers have a genuine dislike lmitting that 





/ 


| 4 they have been mistaken, but Am i newspapers 
| have a more than genuine dislike. Any person who, for his 


| sins, has been subjected to a long course of American news- 
paper reading, must be aware that the papers are full of 
lsensation paragraphs; that half of them, at least, are certain 
| to be erroneous, and that most of them are even contradicted. 
} News comes one day of some gigantic victory or some over- 
| whelming defeat; the next day the reader wishes for farther 
| particulars, and wishes in vain; and by hearing no more of 
the subject he comes to the conelusion that there was 
nothing in the story after all. This i ul enough in 
America, still there silence implies denial; and the fact that 
the sensation news is not again repeated is evidence that 
it has been disproved. Here, in Europe, the evil is ter- 
ribly aggravated. Each mail brings up the latest batch 
of startling paragraphs. We take them all—unless we 
know better—as gospel truth, and then the mail of the fol- 
lowing week brings us a new series of paragraphs, utterly 
ignoring the existence of those we had made up our minds on, 
la week before. Take, for instance, the intel! 


ligence we re- 
ceived a week or two ago, of a monster conspiracy discovered 
in Indiana and numbering 15,000 persons. Anybody 
acquainted with the States could tell that the story belonged 
to the genus ‘ canard,” but there was nothing to show the 
public it was not as true as the reported evacuation of the 
Peninsula. Since then we have heard no more about the 
conspiracy, and the story never has been, and probably never 
will be, contradicted in the news from America. 

| It is this difficulty of knowing what to believe and what te 
| disbelieve, which makes all passing speculations on American 
| affairs so very worthless. The only rule is to judge by broad 
ascertained results, and not to pay much attention to the news 
litems of the day, whichever side they tell in favour of. 
| Thus we have before us, while we write, a whole series of 
| paragraphs, collected from the latest American newspapers, oB 
| the subject of enlistments. ‘There are volunteers enough,” 
| we read, “in Camp Austin, Pennsylvania, to form twelve full 
| regiments.” “The first quota of Connecticut (7,145) has 
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been filled, and there is a rush upon the second. Recruiting 
goes on grandly in Maine, and there is little doubt that the 
States’ quota of the second 300,000 can be got without 
drafting. In New York more than 35,000 men have volun- 
teered under the first call. Indiana has three or four regiments 
raised in excess of her quota. Michigan has completed her 
levy. Kentucky has filled her quota for the first levy, and is 
enlisting men for the second at the rate of 500 a day.” And 
soon. Now it isa mistake to suppose that all these stories 
are fulse, and a still greater mistake to suppose they are all 
truce. It is only by comparing the different reports together 
that we can form an estimate of the truth, which we pre- 
sume to be about this. The States which have responded 
most heartily to the call for troops are Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the Central States of the Kast have 
been comparatively backward. In Maryland, Delaware, and 
Western Virginia, there is little ardour for military enlist- 
ments, but the draft will be enforced without valid resistance. 
In the other Border States there is no prospect of the quota 
being raised by volunteers, and it will be impossible to en 

force the conscription. ‘Taking all the States, however, ex 
snasse, there scems little doubt that by this time the first 
300,000 called for by the President have been raised. Pro- 
bably, too, a sufficient portion of the second 300,000 will be 
raised to enable the Government to dispense with enforcing 
the conscription for the time being. That these new troops 
will fight as readily as the old regiments we see no reason to 
doubt. The whole experience of history tends to prove that 
volunteers, mercenaries, and conscripts fight about equally 
well when they are under arms. Besides, it is a mistake to 
assume that because the last enrolled volunteers refused to en- 
list until they were offered high bounties, and were threat- 
ened with the danger of conscription, that therefore they have 
no patriotic ardour in enlisting. It is quite possible for a man 

to be a patriot, and yet to be anxious to make the most of his 
patriotism. There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
men in the North, as in other countries, who would not enlist 
for 20/. to 30/., unless it was to save their country, aud who, 
if they are to serve their country, much prefer having the 204. 
to 30/. in their pockets as well. Altogether it is clear that 
the Federals have secured fresh troops enough to carry on 
another campaign, and it is not strange that they should be 
elated with the success of the enlistment. It may be, as the 
Times preaches, utterly unreasonable and incomprehensible 
that the North should take a sanguine view of its position, 
but the fact that it does so is in itself an element of strength. 

The success of the Federal enlistment explains, what are 
otherwise incomprehensible, the recent military movements in 
the Peninsula. It is an immense object to the Confederates 
to strike a decisive blow at the Federals before their re- 
inforcements can be made available. The conscription has 
been in force in the Confederate States for six months, 
and the supplies of soldiers these States can furnish are 
pretty well exhausted. In fact, the numerical prepon- 
derance of the North over the South is beginning to tell 
heavily against the South. Hitherto the South, owing 
to superior energy or resolution, has brought as many 
men into the field as the North; but, as the energy of the 
North rises with defeat, this advantage is passing away. 

The fact that the Confederate Government has announced 
its intention of extending the conscription to men between 
thirty-five and forty-five, is, in itself, a proof of exhaustion. 

Under these circumstances, the Confederate Generals resolved 

to resume the offensive. The retreat of MeClellan’s army 
(which, by the way, we alone amongst English journals, 
announced as certain a fortnight ago), renewed the 
necessity for keeping the Confederate army in front of 
Richmond. Probably the Confederate armies were afraid of 
following McClellan in his retreat down the Peninsula, 
because, by so doing, they would have left Richmond open 
to the advance of Pope’s army. Possibly too, as we 
suspect, the great bulk of the army of the Potomac was 
conveyed down the James River in transports, and was there- 
fore inaccessible to any Confederate attack. Some days, how- 
ever, must elapse between MeClellan’s departure from Harri- 
son’s Landing, on the James River, and his arrival with the 
remains of his army at Regina Creek, where he would be 
within reach of Pope, and during this delay the Confederates 
hoped to fall upon Pope and destroy his army. 

The Rappahannock is an arm of the sea, which runs almost 
parallel to the Potomac from the Chesapeake bay up to 
Fredericksburg. The Rapidan river runs in at the head of 
the Rappahannock creck; and the American newspapers 
often confuse the creek and the river, and call the Rapidan 





a ae, 
the Rappahannock, and vice versi. General Pope’s amy. 
which has been advancing towards Richmond along the line 
of the Orange and Alexandria railroad, had crossed the Rapidan 
between Culpepper and Orange, and _ its outposts had 
reached nearly to Gordonsville. Whether Pope ex. 
pected that McClellan would re-inforce him sooner or 
whether he got into a scrape by bad generalship, is uncer. 
tain. It is certain that his army was placed in a dangeroys 
position, with the Rapidan in its rear, and with no supports 
at hand. Of this mistake—if mistake it was—General Jack. 
son availed himself skilfully, and attacked Pope in full force 
at the battle of Cedar Mountain. Fortunately for the Federals 
the attack was not successful in routing their army, and Pope 
though he claimed a victory, saw at once the necessity of me. 
tiring from an untenable position. He began his retreat yery 
shortly after the battle, and apparently before the Confederates 
expected it. At any rate, the retreat was effected, though an 
attempt to get between Pope’s left flank and the Rapidan so as 
to cut off their retreat, nearly proved successful. When the 
last mail left America, the military position then, in Virginia, 
was as follows. Pope was stationed at Culpepper, on the 
north bank of the Rapidan ; Burnside was near Fredericksburg; 
and the army of the Potomac, under McClellan, was rapidly 
arriving at Algeria Creek. Thus, by reference to the map, it will 
be seen that the Federal army is now extended for a distance of 
some forty miles along the left, or north bank of the Rapi lan; 
its extreme left being stationed on the Potomac, communicating 
with Washington by the river; and its extreme right at 
Culpepper, on the Alexandria railroad. If the Confederates 
are to attack the Federals, they must cross the Rapidin and 
fight with the river in their rear. On the other hand, the 
Federals must cross the river if they advance on Richmond; 
but we suspect for the present they will be content to occupy 
a position which completely defends Washington, and await 
reinforcements. Delay at this moment is obviously more 
futal to the Confederates than to the Federals, and therefore 
they may possibly cross the Rapidan and risk an attack, evea 
at a disadvantage; but for the hour, Pope is master of the 
situation. 

With regard to the West, what we said above as to the 
inaccuracy and uncertainty of American news applies with 
tenfold force. In countics so thinly populated as Tennes- 
see, Missouri, and Arkansas, and provided with such scanty 
means of communication, every event is s0 certain to be ex- 
aggerated by rumour, that even the people in_ these 
States have very little notion of what is going on in any 
part of the State except their own. Practically, it seems 
that there is no large Confederate army in the West. 
There are now, as there always have been, constant 
stories of Beauregard or Jackson being coming with as many 
100,000 men as the narrator likes to name; but hitherto 
they have always proved stories only. If the Confederates 
were in force in the Western States, it is ineredible they 
would not attempt to recapture Nashville. The Western war 
appears to have terminated in a sort of guerilla warfare, which, 
damaging as it is to the Federal cause and the prospects of 
reunion, is of no great importance in itself as regards mili- 
tary matters. The fact (if fact it be, as we suspect, ) that the 
Confederates are unable to send any large army into Ten- 
nessee, confirms our suspicions that their supplies of men are 
running very short indeed. Things look to us as if the tide 
of ill-fortune, which has run so heavily against the North for 
at least three months, was going to take a turn in their 
favour, for a time at least. If so, the prospect of any early 
settlement of the war must be dismissed at once. 





THE ALLEGED GAIN OF LANCASHIRE 
MANUFACTURERS. 

66 IVHE Lancashire millowners,” says the Times, “have 

not, up to this moment, lost a farthing by the stop- 
page of American cotton, but, on the contrary, have gained 
enormously. It is calculated by somo that they have gained 
between 20,000,000/. and 40,(00,000/. Such estimates are, 
of course, made upon very loose and yague premises; but there 
can be no doubt that the gain of the manufacturers has been 
very large. The fact speaks for itself. The prices of cotton 
goods have not yet largely risen. But what an overwhelming 
excess of stocks over consumption does this fact show. How 
extravagantly must the stocks of a year ago have exceeded 
the natural demand, when, without any addition to speak of— 
which they could not have on account of the forced cessation 
of work,—they have actually gone on supplying us up to the 
present moment, almost at the natural price, and seem likely 
to go on doing so for some time longer. But with such a 
vast overplus of stock, how great would have been the loss of 
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the manufacturers had that stock gone on increasing at its 


natural rate! The intermission of work has prevented this, 
has kept down the supply within its natural limits, and given 
the manufacturer a market for his goods, and a market at the 
natural price. He has got, or is getting, all his old goods most | 
conveniently off his hands, and has been spared for a whole 
year the purchase of raw material and of labour. ; 
"There is a strange mixture of truth and error, of fact and 
confusion in this statement. It is true that when the cotton 
famine commenced there existed large stocks of the manu- 
factured article, not only in England but all over the world, 
the consequence of the enormous rate at which production 
had been going on for a considerable time. It is true also that 
but for the searcity of cotton and the consequent general and 
steady though slow and inadequate rise of prices, a heavy loss 
would have been incurred on the sale of these accumulations, 
It is true, finally, that under the influence of the cotton 
scarcity, these stocks have been disposed of at a handsome 
rofit instead of at a serious loss. It is probable, therefore, | 
though not certain, that on the whole, and up to a few months 
ago, if not up to the present moment, the net result of the | 
scarcity may have been gainful to Great Britain and even to 
Lancashire. But here comes in the fallacy. It is not by any | 
means correct to say that, as a rule, the manufacturers have | 
reaped the whole, or the chief portion, of this gain. That has | 
fallen mainly to the share of the merchants who held the stocks 
here, and had exported them to America and India. In the| 
comparatively few cases where the manufacturer was rich 
enough to have kept his stocks in his own hands, or where he 
had united the business of exporter to that of producer, he 
has come in for his share, but not else. The cotton 
importers and the cotton brokers have also realized 
large fortunes,—but these, though Lancashire men, are 
not manufacturers. They are merchants and speculators. 
Again, where manufacturers were wealthy and sagacious 
enough to purchase cotton early and extensively, they 
have realized large profits; but these are exceptional cases, 
and they have gained, not by manufacturing, but by 
speculating. Finally, when a regular rise takes place in 
any article, as has been the case this year in cotton, 
there is always a gain on the stock in process. But the 
main fact still remains, and no general allegations of 
incidental and collateral and netghbouring profits can argue 
it away,—that during the whole year, and up to the 
present time the advance on goods has lingered far behind 
that of cotton, so that at any given moment no calico 
or yarn could be made out of the cotton of the day 
so as to avoid a loss, and a heavy one. The mere fact 
of closing a mill, too, or working it half time (and most mills 
are now and have long been in one or other predicament), 
entails such a serious and inevitable loss, that no man in the 








slightest degree acquainted with the subject would have ven- | 
tured on the assertion that manufacturers are making moncy | 
now, or are not losing fearfully. The utmost that can be said 
with truth—and in many instances we believe this is truae— 
is, that if cotton had been as abundant as usual Lancashire 
anufacturers might have lost even more heavily than they 
have done; and that the gain consequent on the rise in price 
and the increased value of their stocks, has done much to 
countervail, and enable them to meet, the very serious losses 
incurred since by the partial or entire stoppage of their mills. 
As to the charge against the manufacturers, of illiberality 
and want of feeling towards their workpeople because they do 
not subscribe as largely to the Relief Fund as the Times 
Reporter thinks they ought, we can say boldly that it is 
simply unwarrantable and false. Putting aside a few cases 
—for among this, as in all large bodies, there are some un- 
worthy and miserly members—where they have not subscribed 
largely, it has been because they knew they should do more harm 
than good by doing so at the present conjurcture,—a question 
about which they have far better means of judging than the 
Times; or, because being perfectly prepared when necessary 
to support their own people, they know that they can do this 
far more economically, efficiently, and beneficially than any 
Relief Committee in the world. 
it 1s, we believe, the simple truth, that the large subscrip- 
tions in Lancashire have, in many cases, been unwisely and 
prematurely lavished in a way that renders the operatives 
reluctant to accept the half-time work still offered them in 
many mills; and it is the conviction of many of the most | 
public-spirited of the millowners that the means which they 
ave at their control may be very much more wisely husbanded 
for the purposes of private help, than contributed to the com- 











mon fund now subscribed. And this is probably the exact truth. 


The great millowners are, no doubt, and always have | unple 


been, jealous of anything like foreign interference between 
themselves and their operatives. But though jealous, and too 
ready to believe that charity of this extraneous kind is mis- 
chievous, they have always, as a class, been liberal-handed on 
any emergency which seemed to them to call for generosity; and 
that such an emergency is now at hand they are well aware. 
But with that pride and independence which is part of their 
character they have made up their minds that the aid, to be 
effectual, should be directed by the local experience of the 
manufacturers, and not by giving committees. The richer 
manufacturers are as anxious as ever to be permitted to meet 
this emergency alone; but they reserve to themselves the 
right to determine on the most effectual way of giving 


| their assistance. There may be—we think there is—some 


cynicism in this suspicious attitude towards the public philan- 
thropy. But we are sure there is no wide-spread avarice. 
The let-us-alone spirit has always been predominant in Lan- 
eashire, and it is predominant still. But it is not by any 
means unfounded. It és the wiser course in those districts 
in which the millowners can still afford to work half- 
time, to spend their gains in this way rather than 
in any cleemosynary subscriptions. Aud even when 
the mills are stopped, it is wiser, we believe, to sub- 
divide the benevolence into the small circles round each 
particular manufactory than to centralize it in a general 
fund. At all events this is the millowners’ belief, and it is 
worse than an crror, it is almost a crime to raise groundless 
ill-feeling between masters and men at such a crisis as the 
present, simply on the pretence of shaming into benevolence 
one of the most generous of English classes, though it may 
be also the class which is the most self-willed in its de- 
termination to be generous on its own terms and in its own 
way. 

We would be the last to apologize for any real want of 
generosity in any class—most of all in that class which has 
won all its wealth by the trade now paralyzed. But we sin- 
cerely believe that, when fairly tested, the private muni- 
ficence and personal sacrifices of the manufacturers will not be 
found wanting. They may stand aloof from premature 
charity, but they will pour out their gains freely in employing 
unremuncrative labour. 





THE BLABBING CARDINAL, 

ARDINAL WISEMAN is decidedly the Pope’s enfant 

J terrible. There is an inordinate copiousness and re- 

dundaney in that scarlet dignitary, which makes it quite 
impossible for him to contain himself, and compels him inces- 
santly to exhibit himself as a spluttering spring of talk or 
writing. For Cardinal Wiseman it is evidently a matter 
of morbid necessity to hear either the wag of his tongue 
or the scribble of his pen. He cannot possibly do without 


'it. The want is on him by night and day, and the only 


moments of relief he feels are those when he can freely 
indulge the craving that has such hold of him. Happily, 
the pulpit is a handy contrivance, almost always at his com- 
mand; but the Cardinal is not particular about localities, 
if only he can any way deliver himself of his copiousness. 
He has no objection to starring it on platforms, and harangu- 
ing in lecture-rooms, when the season will not admit of a 
sermon or a pastoral, just as when he must betake himself 
to writing, he is ready to spin off a novel or gossiping 
memoir, or a bit of scholastic divinity. All is grist to his 
omnivorous mill. It is not the quality, but merely the quan- 
tity, of his favourite diversion that he is particular about. 
He must be always talking or writing something, and the 
consequence is that he is prone to commit indiscretions from 
sheer fussiness and incorrigible bustle. For no readiness of 
expression, and no amount of acquired erudition, can ever in- 
tuitively supply the tact which is to be derived only from re- 
flection. Ifa person is to speak well and with weight, he 
must accustom himself to think over the words he is going to 
utter. 

Cardinal Wiseman has just gratified his flock by an allocu- 
tion on the occasion of an address presented to him on his return 
from Rome, which abounds in specimens of his particular style 
of speech. ‘‘ You know,” exclaims the Cardinal, ‘ how often 
I have allowed personal slander in the hostile press to pass 
by unnoticed and unheeded.” We are sorry for our ignorance, 
but really we cannot recall to mind that the Cardinal has 
been dealt with in a slanderous manner. Certainly, the free- 
dom of the English press is pre-eminently distinguished by its 
absence of slander, however much it may be marked with 
vigour of stricture. If the Cardinal has laid himself open to 
asant comments of this kind, it is his own fault; and 
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he would have done better to have abstained from provocation, 
since his foreign nerve winces under the inflictions of that 
straightforward and fairly-dealt lash, which in England we 
are not afraid openly to mete out to every one, no matter who 
he be, and which, we say it deliberately, the Cardinal has 
repeatedly courted by his forward and offensive proceedings. 
If he had been content to live for himself and leave his neigh- 
bours alone, his neighbours would have left him also alone. 
We all perfectly remember how, instead of quietly attending 
to the duties of his flock in Golden-square, he flaunted the 
Roman Cardinal through the country in a state progress, when 
he must needs exhibit himself with ill-bred taste at public 
banquets, marked by the suppression of toasts to the Queen’s 
health ;—how, when England was in mourning for the mas- 
sacre at Cawnpore, the Cardinal’s Christian feeling could draw 
no purer moral out of that thrilling moment, than from the 
altar to point a Pharisaical libel against his country (for we 
believe the Cardinal affects to profess himself an Englishman) ; 
and on another occasion, which now has something very 
humorous in it, we remember how the Cardinal exhausted 
his rhetoric in fulsome adulation of the Christian excellence 
of that monarch, who has since been likened to Pontius 
Pilate by a fellow bishop; but, to be sure, it was before he 
had liberated Italy, and when Cardinal Wiseman was receiv- 
ing in his alms-box a handsome pledge of Imperial munificence. 
So much for Cardinal Wiseman’s general complaint about hav- 
ing been roughly mauled by his neighbours. The immediate 
object of his remarks is, however, to contradict the affirmation 
made by La Putrie as to the part taken by the Cardinal in the pre- 
liminary discussions among the bishops assembled in Rome about 
the document they should sign in behalf of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power. Cardinal Wiseman pronounces the statement 
**a falsehood” and “a forgery” that he had drawn up “ the 
draft of an address containing most violent attacks on all 
modern principles. In anything I ever humbly — sub- 
mitted,” he adds, “there was not a single allusion to King 
or Kaiser.” Nor is it true, he says, ‘that I passed almost 
all my time with an illustrious French layman ’’—M. Veuillot. 
The Cardinal had been so much beset with business and bustle 
that, during his whole stay in Rome he never set his eyes on 
the ‘‘illustrions” individual but once, and that only as he 
was squeezing through a crowded doorway, when all he could 
do was to shake him by the hand. ‘In fact,” proceeds the 
Cardinal, the comparison being suggested to his mind, perliaps, 
by the memory of a book called “Fabiola,” ‘I can only call the 
two articles in the Patrie a mere romance, with just as much 
base of facts and colour of circumstances as an average novel- 
writer will contrive to give to the production of a mode- 
rately fertile imagination.” The “ base of facts,” according to 
the Cardinal, is that he did preside over the body of ecelesias- 
tics deputed to draw up the address to the Pope. It was felt 
that an assembly of more than two hundred prelates was not 
adapted to the business of quickly settling the proper terms 
for such adocument; so, on ‘‘ Tuesday before Ascension,’’ the 
Cardinal was shown a list of prelates deputed for the purpose, 
and informed “that the unexpected and unmerited honour of 
presiding over this venerable council had been reserved for 
me. ‘The reasons for the selection,’ he continues, ‘were 
at once obvious to myself, and, I believe, to every one in 
Rome.” Let us carefully mark his words. ‘It was my 
insular position, and disconnection with any Government that 
could pretend to exercise influence in Catholic affairs at 
Rome.” As the Bishop of Montauban said—whom Car- 
dinal Wiseman quotes, ‘‘ He was chosen president in pre- 
ference to other cardinals because he was not Spanish, nor 
Austrian, nor Italian, nor French. In fact, it was desired 
to perform an act free from all national spirit and acceptable 
to all.” Now, here we have a slip of the tongue, which 
fully compensates for all the rest of the Cardinal’s rambling 
allocution. Here we have the authoritative admission, that 
at the very time when the Roman Catholic bishops (perhaps, 
indecd, grudgingly, still deliberately) were assembled solemn!y 
to confirm the holiness of the Pope’s temporal power, they 
were yet instinctively so alive to the great advantage of 
exhibiting the Church in the simple nakedness of her merely 
spiritual conformation, in order to let her appear on the 
occasion in an imposing light, that they selected Cardinal 
Wiseman as their spokesman, solely in consequence of his 
happening individually to be quite free from that connection 
with temporal authority which yet they were thus trying 
to rivet upon the world. We cordially thank Cardinal Wise- 
man for having let the cat so completely out of the bag; for, 
eoming from such a quarter, the admission carries its own 
tale with it. The ecclesiastical mind, to have heen impelled to 
such a conclusion, must have been necessarily affected with sore 
misgivings at heart about what it was engaged in. There is 


a force in facts which overweighs all explanations: 
words will be able to destroy the slguiiesnse of the 7 
statement. Henceforth, he must be reckoned amongst the 
weightiest authorities who have borne conclusive testimon: te 
the benefit which the Church derives through complete son 
cipation from a temporal establishment—a testimony the mo. . 
conclusive that it is so evidently the unpremeditated ex 4 
sions of inward conviction. Poor Pope! Like Balak. th 
son of Zippor, he called upon this Balaam of his church, 
saying, ‘‘Come, curse me mine enemies;"’ and now, when he 
reads the Cardinal’s admission, will he not say, “ What hast 
thou done unto me? I took thee to curse mine enemies, and 
behold thou hast blessed them altogether.’ ‘ 





‘“ FINIS POLONLE.” 

SENSE of unspeakable misery and despair seems to 
have taken possession of poor unfortunate Poland, 
Three attempts at political assassination in as many weeks 
imply an amount of debasement seldom witnessed even jn 
nations hardened under the rule of despotism, and the evident 
complicity of a large number in the crime of a few proves a 
deadening of all higher feelings, amounting to moral suicide, 
A course of fruitless insurrections may denote either a rise oy 
a fallin the destinies of a nation; but a series of attempted 
foul murders, applauded by whole sections of the population, 
indicates little else than hopeless degradation. It is sad to 
see that a once noble people should have fallen so low; sadder 
still that it should sink at the very moment when the dawn 
of a better day appeared to be visible on its political horizon. 
There is no doubt that the appointment of Grand Duke 
Constantine to the Government of Poland was meant 
at St. Petersburg, and is in reality, a liberal measure, 
well adapted to heal old wounds, and to lead to a 
possible reconciliation of the people with the Govern- 
ment de facto. Whatever may be said against Prince 
Constantine, it is well known that he is a man of high honour, 
| incapable of deceit, and thoroughly indisposed to lend himself 
| to any acts of vile tyranny and oppression. He has taken, it 
is believed, Mr. Carlyle’s hero, Frederick II. of Prussia, for 
his model, and seriously intends to be a good ruler of the 
people placed under his care, carrying justice with high hand, 
and not at all averse to a considerable amount of political 
liberty. All the truly patriotic men of Poland rejoiced in his 
nomination to the vice-regal dignity, for if not quite fulfilling 
the aspirations of the country, it was justly thought to be the 
beginning of an epoch leading from the hideous tyranny of 
former times to a just and temperate rule. However, scarcely 
had Duke Constantine set foot in Warsaw when he was 
assailed by the hand of the assassin. It was not the hot im- 
| pulse of a moment which led to the deed, but the whole was 
very cool and systematic work. The would-be murderer, one 
Jaroszynski, awaited the arrival of Constantine at the Praga 
railway station, on the 2nd of July, and not being able to get 
at his victim here, watched for him both before the altar of 
the Roman and the Greek cathedrals on the following day. 
Again foiled, he went to the theatre the same evening, and 
there shot at the Prince, fortunately only wounding him 
slightly. Arrested and interrogated, the assassin quietly 
declared himself to be the member of a vast secret society, 





‘bound to “liberate ’’ Poland from its foreign yoke. The man 


was not mad, but seemed to be of more than average intelli- 
gence; only unable to comprehend the more than lamentable 
consequences which the violent death of the Czar’s brother 
would have on the very country he professed to love most. 
Jaroszynski was executed a week or two ago, and it is de- 
plorable to read that nearly the whole population of Warsaw 
was present around the scaffold, expressing their sympathy 
with the so-called martyr, and worshipping assassination as 
a political virtue. It proves a depth of moral abasement 
which is an exact measure of the pressure or rather oppres- 
sion under which Poland has so long laboured. 

If the attempt against the life of the Grand Duke was atro- 
cious no less than unwarranted, this was a thousand-fold 
more the case with the immediately following endeavour to 
murder the Marquis Wielopolski, the actual chief of the 
Government. The Marquis is an old veteran of the Liberal 
party, a Pole by birth, representing the enlightened views of 
the new rule to a far higher degree than even Constante, 
and has never been accused by his worst enemies of vile or 
wilful oppression. Yet against him, too, the foul weapon of 
the assassin was levelled atter he had scarcely taken possession 
of his post. When ascending the stairs of the Treasury 
Palace on the 7th ult., the Minister found his way barred by 





a youth of about twenty, who instantly raised a pistol to his 
head. ‘The grey-haired old Marquis, quick notwithstanding 
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struck the revolver out of his assailant’s hand; but 
icked it up again, and had time to fire before 
assistance could be rendered. The shot missed its aim, and 
the assassin, @ photographer named Ryll, when arrested, 
frankly declared, with a show of bravery, that his 
crime had been fully premeditated; and he subsequently 
confessed that the deed had been inspired by the “ party of 
action” assembling at irregular intervals at a tavern of 
Warsaw, called “The New World.” The statement was 
found to be true on investigation—at least so the police de- 
clared—but although numerous arrests of members of the 

retended secret society were made, the series of attempted 
murders did not come to a standstill. Not many days after, 
when Marquis Wielopolski was driving with his wife and son 
along one of the streets of Warsaw, a young man jumped on 
the step of the carriage and struck the Minister with a long 

niard, such as is worn by the Circassians. Probably unused 
to the big weapon, the assassin missed his aim, was instantly 
arrested, and as instantly confessed that he had been engaged 
for the deed by others. The horror of the crime was increased 
in this case by the fact that the blade of the dagger was 

isoned. Again the intending murderer, a young printer, 
named Rzonea, was found to belong to the more educated 
class, and possessed not only of audacity, but of considerable 
clearness of purpose, yet devoid of all higher moral 
and religious feelings. Tried before a tribunal of war, 
sitting with open doors, both Ryll and Rzonea, as a 
matter of course, were condemned to death on the gal- 
lows, and were executed accordingly on the 26th of 
August. Again the shameful spectacle of the population of 
a whole city, in mourning, coming forward to greet murderers 
with enthusiasm, was seen around the scaffold. Solemn 
funeral services for the condemned, it is stated, were cele- 
brated in some of the Polish churches, under more or less 
disguise, and the people in general appeared to look upon the 
dying assassins as nothing less than saints. The very peasants 
of Tipperary, fond as they are of asserting their ‘ rights” 
with powder and steel, have not sunk quite so low. 

All true friends of Poland—and there are yet not a few | 
left in this country—will look with the most undisguised 
grief and detestation at the spectacle thus presented to the | 
world in the ancient capital of the kingdom. Certainly, 
the Poles, as a people, are no more responsible for the 
attempted assassinations than the Irish are for the doings of | 
the Riband Society ; yet the tears and prayers, black hat- | 
bands and general sympathy of the Warsaw population for | 
the criminals are not the less a national disgrace. There 
is no more striking sign of political manliness in this country | 
than the deep abhorrence with which assassination is regarded 
by all classes of the British community; and unless the 
citizens of the capital of Poland acquire somewhat more of 
this feeling than they evidently possess, Englishmen can have 
but slight hope in the ultimate regeneration of the country. 
History has no example of a poisoned dagger having ever 
been the road to liberty. The sympathy of the better part 
of Europe must be, at the present moment, with Grand Duke | 
Constantine, whose touching proclamation to the Poles, pub- | 
lished this week as a sort of manifesto in reply to the threefold | 
attempts of assassination, is really one of the most pathetic ser- | 
mons which ever came from the lips of prince or sovereign. If | 
there is still honour left among the Polish “ party of action,” | 
the Duke’s entreaty,—‘ Be worthy of your predecessors, and | 
consider that hitherto no page of your history has been stained | 
with such horrible deeds” must bring a blush to every Polish 
cheek, and the firm resolution in every breast rather to die a 
thousand deaths in the open field in manful opposition, if neces- | 
sary, to foreign rule, than to encourage foul murder sneaking | 
about in streets and palaces, and even in the temple of God, 
m search of victims. But Grand Duke Constantine himself 
might do something towards bringing this era of national | 
degradation to an end. In his manifesto he justly prides 

self on the many reforms he has already introduced into | 
Poland—the institution of the council of state, the organi- | 
zation of schools, the separation of public instruction and 
religious worship, the freedom of the peasants by means of | 
tmbute, and the electoral powers granted to towns and dis- | 
tricts.” All these, no doubt, are large and important mea- | 
sures; but a greater gift than any of these is due to the | 
nation, if the Duke’s exhortation—“ Let us, united, unani- | 
mously strive for the welfare of Poland” shall be really anc 
seriously carried out. The one supreme gift still required is 

freedom of the press, without which the sum total of all 
other liberties will not make liberty. A free press alone will 
Probably be powerful enough to destroy the dens of assassins, | 
and if this cannot accomplish it, all Europe must repeat the 
dying cry of Kosciusko—“ Finis Polonia.” 
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Great preparations are made at the present moment, in 
Warsaw and other towns, for the celebration of a grand 
national festival, commemorating the thousand years’ ex- 
istence of Poland. A not uninteresting legend is connected 
with this event. Near the village of Kruschvitz, on the lake 
of Goplo, there stands an old tower, like that of Bingen, on 
the river Rhine, and similarly called the mysz fortress. A 
thousand years ago, it is said, there lived at this castle a Prince 
named Popiel, whose cruel sway brought misery everywhere, 
and who, after having killed thousands, finally poisoned 
nearly the whole of his relations. The dead bodies of the 
latter were thrown promiscuously into a ditch ; when, bebold, 
there crept out of them a legion of mice, who marched up to 
the princely palace, and creeping through holes, gates, and 
windows, made a feast of great Popiel, his sons, and re- 
maining family. Having accomplished this, the brave mice 
then went to the hut of the peasant Piast, known for his 
valour all over the country, and set up a loud song, indicating 
that he was to be chosen Prince in place of the happily de- 
voured Popicl. The people eagerly took the hint, and forth- 
with invested Piast with the emblem of royalty, making the 
dignity hereditary in his family. The new sovereign ruled 
the country with great wisdom, and extending its frontiers 
far and wide, became the real founder of the kingdom of 
Poland. Under the Piast family, which carly embraced 
Christianity, the nation prospered to an unheard-of degree, 
still remembered with pride by all true patriots. The legend 
certainly is pretty, and “Si non e vero, e ben trovato.” In 
whatever manner the story of the mice may be interpreted, it 
is clear that Prince Popicl was eaten fairly and honestly, with- 
out intervention of diplomacy, or the poisoned dagger of 
secret societies. The tale of Popiel, like the whole history of 
Poland, is very odd, yet very sad withal. ° 





A LITERARY RAT. 
EW of the persons who have recently had an opportunity of 
glancing at the long tiers of books in the Museum reading- 


room, anc in the fire-proof galleries around, can fail to have been im- 


pressed with the grandeur of the collection. It is, indeed, a noble 
library. Almost every day some addition, more or less valuable, is 
made to its treasures, and the time must come when even the pre- 
sent enormous space devoted to it will be insufficient. In the read- 
ing-room the student may help himself to as many books ashe 
pleases without let or hindrance, and select from thousands more 
by simply filling upa form. Books, which have cost an almost 
royal revenue to purchase, are at the command of any one who can 

obtain a card of admission to the room. Latterly, there has seemed 

strong reason to doubt whether the distribution of these cards is so 

careful and judicious as it ought to be. Rumours of mutilations 

and robberies committed in the library have been numerous, and it 

is becoming too frequent a circumstance for a reader to be suddenly 
stopped in the perusal of a book by a gap of a score or so of pages. 

Thus, within a few months, it has been discovered that many pages 
were extracted from Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, that maps 
have been stolen from several atlases, and that some scarce books 
had also been pillaged of maps or charts. ‘The authorities of the 
Museum are probably aware that the hiatus mawxime deflendus is 
plentiful in the Annual Register and the Gentleman's Magazine, and 
that some of the cyclopadias are beginning to be scored about in- 
dustriously by amateur commentators. ‘These circumstances may 
well awaken a misgiving as to the general management of the 
library, and a case tried this week at the Middlesex Sessions gives 
but too tangible a ground for our suspicions. 

In 1857, a person named Eugene Plummer M’Carthy obtained a 
ticket of admission upon the recommendation of a friend, and for 
the ostensible purpose of making researches relative to Irish history 
and his own family. On the very day after Mr. M’Carthy’s first 
visit to the room, a book was missing, and a few months later he 
was discovered writing on a manuscript, and expelled the library. 
Defacing manuscripts, probably of great rarity and value, ought to 
be deemed an unpardonable sin, but M Carthy represented to Mr. 
Panizzi that he only desired to correct an error, and a fresh ticket 
was immediately granted to him. M’Carthy turned this leniency 
to good account by continuing his researches, or, to use the proper 
word, his depredations. Had he confined his attentions solely to 
literature, he might, in all probability, have gone on to this day 
comfortably enough, and, doubtless, he would have made up @ 
valuable little library out of his pickings from the Museum. But 
the man was so unfortunate as to fall in love—at least, he got 
married. Even this might not have proved a very serious mistake, 
only that it happened he had been married before, and that his 


| first wife was still alive. When the duped lady of the second 


marriage discovered this fact, she wisely forsook her literary 
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Teicbman, and M’Carthy was fain to be content with an occasional 
elance from the by no means irresistible syrens of the library. 
‘Yhere are hints of his having contracted a third marriage, this gay 


deceiver of 44, but the reports leave us in the dark upon the point. 
One day the brother of his second wife called upon her, and 
noticed a book on the table which appeared to him to have been 
stolen from the Museum library. Upon inquiry, it turned out that 
the lady had taken with her a bag of M’Carthy’s books, which the man 
had once applied to have restored to him, but which her brother 
very fortunately happened to examine. It turned out that his 
surmise was well founded—the book he first saw and five others 
were identified by Mr. Ray, of the Museum, and the prisoner was 
His guilt having been conclusively 
and 


prosecuted for stealing them. 
proved, he begged the judge to “temper justice with mercy,” 
got a trifle less than his deserts in being sentenced to eighteen 
months imprisonment. 

This is a plain story, and it is calculated to shake our confidence 
most completely in the measures adopted by the librarian for the 
safe keeping of the books. In the first place, the trustees knew 
nothing of this man M’Carthy, more than the letter of his friend 
informed them; and it is evident from this that a fictitious letter 
of recommendation would suffice to get a ticket of admission for 
any thief who had a mind to carry on historical researches at the 
Museum. In the next place, the books stolen by the undaunted 
bigamist were never missed, or if they were, the thief was never 
suspected. Now, three of the six were applied for by means of the 
forms previously alluded to. It is usual for the attendant to keep 
these forms, signed as they are with the name of the reader, until 
the books are returned. How is it, then, that M’Carthy kept the 
books without suspicion being directed towards him? The counsel 
for the prosecution endeavoured to elude this defence, by hinting 
that the tickets must have been forged, but even if this were so, 
M'Carthy must have used the name of some other reader ; and why 
was not this person applied to for the books? If a fictitious name 
wes employed, why were the books delivered at all? And, lastly, 
is it possible that a man who has been in the habit of attending the 
library over five years, can assume various aliases without detection? 
M’Carthy’s roguery was discovered, it will be observed, in quite 
an accidental manner, and entirely independently of the Museum 
authorities. His system of plunder was brought to light through 
his extreme partiality for the marriage state. One cannot but feel 
an uncomfortable dread that this ardent admirer of the sex is only 
a type of a class. If he could steal books with impunity, others 
may do so too, and the forms which ought to act as a protection 
against such robberies become worse than useless, for they lull the 
suspicions of the authorities, or serve to baffle their investigations. 
It is a deplorable thing that priceless literary treasures should be at 
the merey of dishonest rascals who have found persons foolish 
enough to recommend them for admission, and of wretched adven- 
turers who think no more of stealing a scarce work than they do 
of taking a wife or two more than falls to their proper share. 

The evil is to be ascribed partly to the want of due precaution in 
issuing tickets of admission, and partly to the negligence of the 
attendants. So much has been said upon the first point, that it may | 
fairly be hoped the librarian or the trustees will amend their regu- 
lations, not by the foolish and injurious step of banishing the young 
men, but by requiring some more effectual guarantee as to the 
honesty of the candidate for admission, and his good faith. Mr. 
Panizzi may possibly relent towards the expelled youths when 
he reads of the exploits of the Irish Lothario. With reference 
to the * forms,” 


we may give a ‘‘case in point,” from our own 
experience, in illustration of their exact value. A somewhat scarce | 


and valuable book was applied for in the usual way, and when the 
required reference had been made, the work was returned to one of 
the clerks at the table. This functionary searched in vain for the 
form, and at length he arrived at the conclusion that it was *‘ lost "— 
in plain words, the reader's receipt for the book could not be found, 
and the authorities would have had no sort of clue to the volume 


had it been carried off. Now anarrangement under which such an | 


incident as this is possible cannot provide a safeguard against dis- 
honest persons. M’Carthy found that he had only to put the book 
under his arm, and walk off with it instead of taking it to the 
desk. 


enterprising as to commit at least six audacious robberies and 


marry three wives in the course of a few months; but we very greatly | 


fear that the Museum library is a splendid granary for literary rats. 
They have too much reason for calculating that a grain or two will 
not be missed from so vast a store. But for the intervention of a 


gentleman who had nothing to do with the library, there is no 
telling how many books or how many damsels M’Carthy might 
have succeeded in carrying off from the room. 


There are few men, it is to be hoped, so energetic and so | 


If anything could have aggravated the shameful ci 
in this man’s case, it was the defence he set up through his cou ‘1, 

No doubt Mr. Ribton must have found it a hard m: itter t os 
wali in behalf of such a character, but he can scare: ly 
sidered the full tendency of his plea, that the Pp 
merely to borrow the books, and that, consequently, 
felony. ‘This is exactly the argument with which a ty 


a, 
reumstances 


O say a 
have con- 
risoher meant 
there was no 


vO In the « 
of thieving attempts to appease his conscience. ‘The boy a te 
his master’s till, thinks at first that he is only ‘ borrowing : the 7 
money, and may really mean to replace it; but when he diseoy: 
that it has not been missed, he comes to the conclusion that rea 
need not trouble himself to make restitution. So with tho , . 
honest reader. Borrowed books are not always returned, ey; = 


when the borrower asks for the loan; when he h ‘Ips himself unse 
there is very slender probability of their filling their wontad pla 

jagain. Of course the jury were not so foolish as to believe that 
M’Carthy intended to take the books back, and the decision of the 
Court will at least make the “ borrowers” understand that hen 
they are caught they will not be able to escape justice by means 
of aflimsy pretext. It is not a good plan to suffer persons to pass 
out of the room carrying books, but unless readers were forbidden to 
take booksinto the library, thedanger could not be prevented, and such 
a restriction would obviously cause great inconvenience to those who 
really have “researches” to make. ‘The simple measures that the 
librarian can at once take for exterminating the literary rat are to 
grant tickets of admission only after careful inquiry, and to see 
that the forms serve the purpose for which they were designed, 
We have no desire to say hard things of Mr. Panizzi, but he 
must be aware that in many respects the regulations of the 
room give rise to the impression that he is not exactly the man for 
the post he fills. He has, however, unquestionably done readers 
good service by providing the new room, and he may easily regain 
the good opinion of the public by stopping out the vermin 


now, asit would seem, safely burrow in his store-house. 

\ ORNING after morning there appears in the leading journal 
LVI a series of announcements as treacherous as the calm aspect of 
a mountain lake. Feared and detested by anxious mothers, trem- 
bling for their sons lest they should be entrapped by the trans- 
parent wiles of mature syrens, there is no column more eagerly 
scanned by adventurous widows and spinsters than that which 
offers a happy home for one pound one a week. ‘The _half-pay 
officer, the annuitant who has outlived alike the friends of 
his youth and the acquaintances of his manhood, Irish gentle- 
men of precarious means, and ladies with limited incomes 
but humanely sociable, are also deeply interested in the question 
to which this particular department of the great morning paper 
is conspicuously devoted. ‘The foreigner, too, who proposes to set 
aside a whole week of his valuable life for the purpose of study- 
ing les Anglais chez eux, blesses with fervour the harbours of refuge 
| that open their arms to the friendless wanderer, and afford a tran- 
| 

| 
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BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 





sitory glimpse of domestic happiness—as understood by vultures. 
But whoso asks for quiet comfort, for the placid repose and sym- 
| pathetic confidence of the home circle, for some sentiment of 
| union with those of his own race, will shun a London boarding- 
house as he would a lazaretto. And yet how tempting is the 
lure, how craftily is the spring set to catch the unwary. Weary of 
his solitary apartments, of the eternal chop, and of the steak he 
| worries rather than masticates, longing, too, to hear the gentle 
| yoice of women, and generally feeling that it is not good to be 
alone, a youth who still retains something of the pure freshness 
‘of “the old house at home,” is easily caught by the promise 
|of evenings enlivened by music or rendered interesting by 
the conversation of travellers from distant lands. Ile passes 
lightly enough over the brief and abrupt advertisements 
that deign to give no more than an address—perhaps with the 
| parenthetical epithet ‘ (superior),” or “ (first class),” or * (first 
class only).” But his attention is irresistibly attracted by the 





| pregnant sentences, ‘* Circle small, select, and musical. Languages 
| spoken.” Mark the vagueness of the plural number. In this 


|small and select circle he may, perchance, learn to converse 
freely in Russ, Italian, and Arabic, and acquire a familiar 
knowledge of Sanscrit, while his cars are regaled with Lapland or 
Chinese music. Or the family may be cheerful as well 
and musical, and the use of a bath-room may lend an additional 
charm to intercourse with foreigners. Or should the pudeur britan- 
| nique cause him to shrink from suddenly sharing the Babel of 
| Italian singers, Swiss clerks, German Barons, Wallachian Prin- 


as select 


cesses, and French adventurers, he may yet attune his soul to 


melody and babble gracefully soft nothings in the pure Parisian of 
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Stratford-atte-Bowe. Other inducements are cffere] to men and 





vol en of mi turer Vears For such there is * good cooking, che rful 
yh _— : . . . "re . 
society, and the use of a piano.” The use of a piano! The in- 
™ a. 9 . . . 

strument is there, as a matter f course—like the plaster images on 
the mant oF i “ ; 
-room—but it is not jangling from morning to night, and 


be and the portrait of the host, or hostess, in the 


dining j a 
jndeed is seldom touched except during the brief 
Sometimes it is announc «l that * the 





ouning before 


the candles are lighted. 
London Times is taken daily,” but that is more frequently at sea- 
side places ; and when boarders are sufficiently liberal to contribute 
each a penny aweek, Punch and the Wustrated Loudon News fui sitels 
abundant matter for harmless mirth and dozmatie dissertations. At 
and liberal-minded host 


sh HVCS, will throw into the form of oi uj -shi t 


other times an energy. . Who understands 
the epoch in which 
every conceivable attraction for the genuine Cockney. “ Gas, 
liberal table, smoking-room, garden, good society, and French 
conversation.” What more can any young man desire who i 
ambitious to mould his manners according to the usages of the 
polite end of the town? <A garden is a sure bait, and if to this he 
added “lovely grounds, picturesque seenery, good fishing, the us 
of a boat, and a pony phaeton,” it is impossible to imagine a 
higher order of social bliss, It may, indeed, happen that the 
eentleman who owns this charming * bijou “—that is the word—is 
only a retired tailor, that his wife drops or picks up her h's at 
random, that the daughters are vain, worldly, and ignorant, 
that the “grounds” are a plot of laurels with two lilacs and a labur- 
num, that the boat is a leaky punt, and the pony blind of an eye 
—what matter? You pay a little more and you enjoy yourself a 
little less, but you sleep in fresh air—when you don't sleep in town 
through missing the last train. Now and again, temptations 


surpassing the trial of Hercules are displayed before the eyes of 
the lovers of rural pleasures—cows, poultry, a dairy, “ horses and 
carriages at command,” a walled-in kitchen garden, and spacious 
meadows. Conjure up visions of fresh-laid eggs, sunny peaches, 
clotted cream, a gallop across country, or sweet forgetfulness on 
the fragrant turf beneath an odorous lime, melodious with the hum 
of bees. Dreamer, awake! Your host is a farmer redolent of the 
bullock-yard, your carriages are carts and waggons, your hunter is 
at plough, and all your dainties have gone to market, while yet 
you were painfully sleeping off the indigestion produced by In 
night's sup ys r of tough beef, Dutch chee _s and sinewy radishes. 
Occasionally advertisers apologize for receiving strangers into th 
bosom of their family. ‘They only do so because they happen to 
have a house larger than they require, or because they are anxious 
to act in a motherly or sisterly way towards a gentleman of quiet 
| 


habits. Nine advertisements out of ten are addressed to centle- | 


men, as being less hard to please and more easy to befool and fi 


For cool hypocrisy, however, the worst are private families who 


profess a desire to mect with a gentleman to reside with them a 


“a friend ;” adding that, as there are no other immates, he must 
prove his friendship by paying liberally towards their joint expenses. 
Still worse is the gushing, gvas? sentimental form by which a you 
married couple, with “a nice « ittagve.” ask two o1 three “agreeable 
people” to live with them “ ostensibly as guests,” but in reality 
Dh 


as their victims. But how shall we find appropriate terms to 


| 
denounce the utter shamelessness, the entire absence of proper 


feeling, the absolute Ivnorance of what is due to soci ty, di l 
by those who parade their rank and social position as a luv 
rich and vulear-minded upstarts ? Highly connected ladies offer 
“a cheerful and th roughly comfortable home "—to lvdies of g ond 
family but restricted means? No, “to any party secking one, 
provided ws th party * can afford lo pary OOOL a year ; or, in othe r 
words, maintain “the party” advertising as well as “the 
party” taken in. Even this is less outrageous than the offer of 


"a lady of high birth and title” to “afford any lacly of ad «quate | 


fortune, desirous to become settled in a good position in society, 


the benefit (sic) of peculiarly advantageou introductions to exclu- 
sive circles. Name and particulars (in confidence) indispensable.” 





The best proot of the exclusiveness of such circles would be the ex- 
clusion of this ** lady of high birth and tit! But as there isa 
lower depth than the lowest deep, so do ** an English nobleman and 
lady” surpass the high-born dame of the preceding advertisement. 
This noble master of the ceremonies “and la ly " “receive and 


introduce to home and foreign Court society three ladies at S007. 


per annum, exclusive of carriage and every elegant requirement. 
Ambiguous or anonymous communications and not from 
persons without sutlicient income unnoticed.” It may be 
objectel, indeed, that thi is not an advertisement, but 


the stateme nt of an historical fa "Two smallaninded pcrsons, 
then, are in the habit of introducing three female tuft huuter 


into the yery presence of royalty, in consideration of the sum of 
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se aspirants to social 


: ; "re ee , ie ‘ 
cdisiinetion—mce] ndently cf carriage and every * clegant re- 


va 


1—paid, we presume, by cach of 


quirement.” 
extra? What is it that clegant people require that is to be charged 


Is board an elegant requirement? or is that, also, 
| in auldition to the 800/, a year? And what manner of persons 
| are the ** three ladies ?” Not gentlewomen, ¢ rtainly—not sensible 
women, either—nor women who respect themselves. What a 
miserably veneered, what a wretchedly painted state of society 
does all this represent! Such people are all living beyond their 
means, and to keep up a fair pretence take houses, the rental of 
which is equal to half theirincome. ‘Then to make the two ends 
mect they advertise for “ guests” or “friends,” and make no 


inquiry exeept as to the income of these agreeable inmates, 
whose number is limitel—by the number of rooms into which 
they can be stowed away. The hedge-sparrow is to be pitied 
Whose nest is appropriated by the cuckoo, but these parents 
of cheerful, elect, and musical families whistle for the in- 
truder to di plac their own off pring and foree upon him the 


place of honour that their own and their fathers’ friend would have 
| h sitated to aecept. 
| spirit that fell from heaven”—and was surely the first who taught 
| man to barter home for twenty shillings a week or 401. per annum 


Mammon is, in truth, “the least erected 


| (in quarterly payments). 





MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY, 

we are the effects of the intermarriage of blood-relations 

/ upon their offspring, and how those effects, if they exist, 
are produced, are questions which have often been debated by 
physicians and physiologists. ‘They are, moreover, questions which 
have considerable general interest, in consequence of their direct 
bearing upon practical family life. 
Many of our readers know that the opinion of most of those 
who have paid any attention to this subject has tended rather to 
confirm the popular belief that such marriages are injurious; but 


they are, perhaps, not equally well aware that these opinions have 


been founded for the most part upon isolated facts and observations, 


and that it is only within the last fifteen or twenty years that any 


serious attempts have been made to give them a more solid founda- 
tion upon a mass of classified instances. Dr. Devay, of Lyons, in 
his Traité @Ilygiine des Familles, and Dr. Bemiss, of Louisville, 
U.S.,in a paper on the subject reprinted in the Journal of Psycho 
logical Medicine for April, 1857, have attempted to show by the 
method of statistics tha uch marriag lead to what the latter 
writer calls * degeneration of race,” that is, that they are either 
unfruitful, or that their offspring are more than usually liable to 


diseases, amongst which idiocy and serofula seem to be the most 
| frre quent, We intend in the present article to examine the conelu- 
ions arrived at by these authors by the help of the light thrown 
upon them by other We sl all probably show reason for doubt- 
ing whether their conclusions are fairly borne out by the faets upon 
| which they profess to be founded, and shall at the same time bring 
home to the minds of our readers the extreme difficulty which 
xisis in deducing trustworthy conclusions from facts of so com- 
plicated a character, and the great caution required in applying 
the statistical method to physiological phenomena. 

It is to be ol 


of being brought to a very narrow issue. 


erved that the controversy, as it exists, is capable 
No one denies or doubts 
that int uly instances the marriags s of cousins are followed by a 
variety of ill effects ; the real point in dispute is whether their evils 


depend, as the authors we have mentioned maintain, upon an 
? 


*) unknown law of nature which is broken by such marriages, or 


whether they merely follow the ordinary laws of inheritance by 
which peculiarities and tendencies existing in the parent are 
transmitted, in a manner of which we are ignorant, to the child. 

‘The distinction here drawn is by no means the trivial matter it 
May at first sieht secln, inasmuch as it involves the que stion wl ther 
marriages between cousins are always, and of necessity, an evil, or 
whether they mot ly require the exercise of the same prudence 
which ought to be used in all other cases, if similar evils are to be 
avoided, 

The former of these two views, then, is that held by the physicians 
to whom we | referred, and Dr, Devay expressly denounces 
the latter as alt ther in ulequat to account for the phenomena. 
Want of prevents our entering upon an examination of these 
various statistics at length; but we will take three points, viz., the 
fertility of the marriages, the infant mortality, and the lesions of 
the intellect amonyst the offspring, and compare the results given 
by the two sets of 354 and 17 marriages given by Dr. Bemiss, 
pectively on his own and Dr. Howe's authority, and the 134 
narriages, the particulars of which are related by Dr. Devay. We 


find, then, that of the 34 marriages, 7 were sterile and 27 fertile; 
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i.e,, about 1 in every 5 were unfruitful ; and the total number of 
children was 195, of whom 58 died in infancy or childhood and 


» | . . aS 

| through a series of several generations, yet the pages of the herd. 
book and the stud-book prove, beyond a doubt, that the very best 
of our thoroughbred horses and short-horned eattk 7 


134 grew up. Amongst the latter, 10 were cither actually | come of races 
defective in intellect or likely to become so, there being epileptic, | in which close breeding has been carried to an extent Which, in 
2 insane, and 4 idiotic ; there were also 2 deaf and dwab. In the | the human race, it is impossible that it ever should be. Dr 
second case, that of the 17 marriages, the number of sterile uniows | Devay and other writers have tried to discredit this evidence 
is not stated, but the total number of children was 95, of whom | by the argument that the process which is most successful jn 
44 were idiots and one was deaf. In the third ease, that of the | rearing boneless animals, capable of carrying masses of flesh, dogs 
134 marriages, the total number of children is not stated, but 22 | not ne cs :avily ck velope the finest sp ‘cimens of the race to which 


were sterile, or about 1 in every 6, and amongst the offspring there 
appear 1 deaf and dumb child and not a single idiotic or insane 
individual. Now “ similar causes,” we have most of us learned, 
“* produce similar effects,” and the chief characteristic of these sets 
of statistics appears to be their extreme dissimilarity. In the 
matter of fertility, the first two sets exceed the average very con- 
siderably, and of the last we know nothing, and in res of 
intellectual lesions the first and third contrast very remarkably with 
the second ; of the latter, indeed, we may remark that it obviously 
proves too much, for no one even gathering his experivcice 
few isolated cases will believe that almost one-half of the children 


i 


pect 


hol a 


of cousins are idiotic. In each set of statistics, moreover, it is to 
be noticed that some one form of degeneracy predominates, and 
in each case a different form. ‘Thus, in 47 cases of disease in th 
first set 23 were scrofulous, in 5S cases in the second sct 44 wer 
idiotic, and in 30 cases of deformity or disease, in the third set, 17 


consisted in the development of supernuucirary finger 

It is diflicult to believe that effects so very various are all the 
natural results of the same cause, and until we 
more satisfactory evidence than is afforded hy these statistics we 
shall be inclined to believe that very siimilar results wight be shown 
to occur should any future physiol vist choose to adopt Marriages 
between persons with red hair or hook 
instead of those between blood-relatious. 
Anderson Smith, in a letter printed in the Lancet, for July Sth, 
has brought forward statistics of forty-one marriages bet ween natives 
of different countries of Kurope, with a view of showing that their 
effects, too, are of a most disastrous charact Ile finds that of 
their number ten were sterile; the whole only produced on 


can obtain far 


dl noses, as his bcte noire. 


One writer, indeed, Mr. 


hundred and six children, of whom fourteen were either idiotic, | 


they belong. Such a misconception as this may be excused ina 
Fren nd is not wonderful in a cockney, whose idea of 


well-bred cattle and horses is derived from the over-fed bullocks 


: 
i 
1 
ci a 


1 writer, 
at 
a Smithfield show, or the half-grown colts that appear at second. 
rate races; but we are confident that all who have seen both in 
perfection in the studs and farms of our great breeders will agree 
that, as applied to such animals, the term ** degenerate” is simply 
a misuse of language. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to 
believe that the physiology of reproduction in man proceeds upon 
different those of the animal 


kingdom, we cannot admit that any case has yet been made out 


laws from in force in the rest 





in favour of the popular opinion that the marriages of blood-relations 


y tendency to produce degeneracy in the off- 





have in themselves ai 


| 5] ring. 


Mik EEFECT OF GARIBALDIS CAPTURE IN FRANCE, 
[Fhrom ovr Late SreciaAL Corresvronvent. ] 
London, September 3. 
‘Ture unexpected news of Garibaldi’s capture has caused among all 
honest in France a mingled feeling of indignation and sor- 
row, of which no one can possibly form a correct idea by glancing at 
the liberal papers. It is true that they speak of the fallen hero of 
Italian independence in a tone of mournful sympathy and respect ; 
but the veil they take care to spread over the expression of their Sen- 
timents, and the subdued emotion with which they whisper what 
is deep in the hearts of their contributors, testifies the enslavement 
of the liberal press in France, still more than the uprigitness of its 
| tendencies. Were the people of Paris allowed to give vent to 
their opinions through the colunms of a free press, the fate of the 
Inagnanimous warrior who is, at present, a wounded prisoner at 
| Spezzia, would be one to be envied by the mighty Emperor to whose 
dictation Italy seems doomed to submit in silent awe. 
There are, of cowse, in France, as in every country, those who 


lei 


“ 5 ; : : - aad eoverthhine bre » Vis f the rox we ss the a 8 
insane, or of weak intellect, and eightcen died in childhood ) Tee ©’ (aor Age light « “te tao iad tin — is of 
. . the most acettontal character > Trom such persons WW i re= 

—results on the whole worse than any of the others. Now | °. /"0* & saute gue ee rsuch persons no right appre 
| ‘ , F | : ; eV ciation of the events which have just occurred is to be expected, 

we cannot say that we are prepared, Upon the sivength of Ar. 1 hey will be loud in pros laimine that Garibaldi made a very wrong 


Smith’s statistics, to believe that any law of nature is 


by the marriage of a Frenchman or a German to an English wife 


or vice versd ; but the evidence for such a theory is, at loast, as 


good as that upon which we are asked to believe that degen racy of | 


race, as it is called, is a natural consequence of the marriage of 

blood-relations. In practice, statistics such as these are liable to 

two special sources of error, one arising from the hereditary 
. to 

before pronouncing 


character of many diseases, which renders it necessary investi- 
gate the history of parents and grandparen 
upon the cause of a special cise 
particular family; the other from the closeness with which family 
secrets are kept, and the consequent difliculiy or impossibility of 
pursuing such an investigation successfully. Oul 
far as we know, has the number of cases made use of to support i 
conclusion similar to those which we have referred to becn sullicicnt 


even in any degree to eliminate these sources of fallacy. It is stated 


ie 


“) 
a 


se appearing in the offspring of 


y in one instance, as 


that in France one-fourth of the inmates of the deaf and dumb 
asylums are the children or grandchildren of cousins ; to 
correspond with the proportion of marriages between such relations 
there should be only one-twentieth. 


’ 
Wrereas, 


The explanation of this fact probably is that we totally 
ignorant of the antecedents in the parents, upon which mutism inv 
the offspring depends 


as a new phenomenon, which we had! no reason to expect. 


; and hence, in each case, it comes upon us 


li is at 


broken | 


estimate of his power, because he happened to be wounded ina 
ekirmish, and it will no doubt cseape their attention that the very 
sume thing might have been said, had he been thrown by his horse, 
| From the result of a chance encounter—which it was Garibaldi’s 
plan avoid—between ill-armed and undisciplined youths 
and regular treops well trained in the arts of war, they will 
infer that his were scanty resources, and the wonderful fact of 
three-fourths of Ltaly rising at once when bidden by him to do so 
they will deem quite insignificant. They will be lost in admira- 
tion of the degree of vigour displayed by the Italian Government 
in its grappling with the outbreak, and it will not strike them that 
there can be no real streneth in a Government claiming to be 
poptlar, and still compelled to lay hold of the weapons of des- 
potism in order to oppose the will of a nation. ‘The one great 
Nacy which has, from the beginning, pervaded all the apprecia- 
tious hostile to Garibaldi’s movement, consists in the process of 
invariably stituting the interest and the policy of a Govern- 
truckling under foreign influence for the interest and the 
will of a nation spontancously speaking her mind. The force at 
the disposal of Garibaldi was composed of men fully prepared to 
stake their fortunes and their lives for the sake of their country ; 
the foree at the disposal of Rattazzi was composed of soldiers 
taught to kill, ifneeded, their own fathers at their corporal’s bidding. 
What a monstrous perversion of language to call “ the national 
party” a party who could not have for a moment stood their ground 
had they not had recourse to the ordinary proceedings of military 
tyranny: the putting in a state of siege of large cities, the dis- 
avming of whole populations, the suppression of freedom, and, to 


lo 








i 


mont 





wale 4+ ie s » charee of cavalry! 
least probable that some day a connection may be found between |“) Yeorts se rights, 2 charge of cavalry: = De 
“ SS ig gical ; Vhis is the light in which the question is viewed in Paris by all 
mutism and some other totally dissimilar affection, suchas is be- | 4 , a | | : a all sea 
. ; . ls : ao 6 those whose judgment has not been warped by low motives of per- 
lieved by many to exist between rheumatismand St. Vitus’s dan sonal interest or the fanaticism of party-spirit. ‘Their hearts 


However this may be, it is certainly questionable lovic to fix upor 
y 7 4 ‘ | 


? 


bleed at the unparalleled spectacle of a here, a true hero, hunted 








one amongst a complex mass of antecedents as the cause of a | down asa wild beast in the very land he redeemed from servitude 
phenomenon which is itself absent in the majority of cases in —brought vo on awful nex ssity of fighting gainst Some of his 
which that phenomenon occurs countrymen the supreme battle of his country—falling by the hand 
a ; a : of one of his old companions in arms, an Italian, in a rash but 
There remains a class of facts which may be appealed to to | generous att 4upt at snatching Italy from the iron grasp of a 
correct the conflicting evidence on this subject thus obtained from | toreign despot— committed to prison as a rebel and a traitor to the 
observations upon man, that, namely, which is derived from the “Mis to whein he had given two kingdoms, for having undertaken 
y t ] Yr ? 7 . " . M4 . 

experience gained in the bre «ling of anim Is lore. we thi ik it tO i dd to the crown of that same King the jewel without whi h 
a oh gay ae Te , i the Italian ruler would have been but a mock monarch, and, to 

must be admitted that the whole weight of the evidence is avainst . hte . | 
| 1 . : : © fill up the measure, arraigned before a high court, in the name, an 
the popular view ; for though it may be true that ill effects have by the orders of Vietor Emanuel, for having, at the risk not only of 


i 


‘ 


been brought about by extremely close interbreeding continue 


his life, but of his political influcnee and military fame, endeavoured 
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iceman 
to realize his programme, ** Italy for ever! 
anuel at the Capitol!” 

The gloom which the fals report of Garibaldi’s death shel over 
Paris speaks volumes in his favour ; and the breathless anxiety 
with which the Italian embassy was besi wed in conse uence ys 
the dismal rumour, shows unmistakably how great is the excite- 
ment, how intense the sympathy. In a letter allresse] to the 


Long live Victor Em- 





Temps by the Turin correspondent of that journal, | read this 
most beautiful sentence: ** Garibaldi has received two wounds, 
both of them in the leg. We must suppose that those who 


fired at him did not dare to raise th ‘ir eyes.” In fact, the trial of 
such a man will remain an everlasting blot on the escutchcon of 
What, [ ask, does the whole question amount 
summed up: Victor Emanuel said to his 
\ or die.” Garibaldi’s answer 


the house of Savoy. 
to? It may thus be 
benefactor, * Leave off serving me, ¢ 
was, “I will serve you to the last—kill me.’ 

Klapka having recently declared he woukl no longer busy him- 
self with politics, it is matter to dive into the secret 
motives Which may have induced him to come forward and dis- 
claim in a way totally uncalled for all connection with Garibaldi's 
movement. As for Kossuth, whose business it is to say of Hungary 
what Louis XIV. used to STL of France—D' tat c'est moi—his tardy, 
ungenerous reptvliation of Garibaldi’s cause has sadly reminded all 
those belonging to the liberal party in France of what they woukl 
have been but too glad to forget, namely, that Kossuth, after 
having for years publicly and fiereely denounced the Emperor of 
the French as the worst of tyrants, did not shrink from courting 
his prot ction, and became, at the time of the war of Italy, his 


ho casy 


recruiting serjeant. 
It is very well for M. Kossuth to reproach Garibaldi with 
nt, and throwing 


defying the authority of the Governn: his 
country into confusion, and complicating its finances, and compro- 
mising its future; but, on reacting this indictment, people are 


naturally led to inquire whether these were not precisely 


charges brought against M. Kossuth himself by Austria when he 
stirred up Hungary to rebellion, Nor is the Hungarian leader 
justified in accusing Garibaldi of beckoning over civil war: the 
great Italian chieftain was obviously impressed with the idea that 
it would be possible for him to avoid such a danger ; he relied too 
confidently, as was shown by the event, but sincerely, on the 
reluctance of Italian soldiers to meet in battle one whose only aim 
was to give Rome to Italy, and his conviction, in this respect, had 
grown every day stronger upon him during his wiepposed progress 
till ho was made aware of his error. Tt w: too late; but 
although the truth has not yet been allowed to cre there 
are already strong | 


indications that in his dread of a fratricidal 
struggle lay the principal cause of his failure. Ilis sehame did not 
pow rful national 


itation of a nature t 
solution of th mnievht have 
to a happy issue had not despotic Governments suc- 

ceeded in making military honour a virtue distinet from honour. 
However, Garibaldi’s disaster could hardly fail to be hailed as a 
blessing by those who have no other religion than that of the k 
the counter, or the Stock Exchange : and such has been the ° 
The moneyed interest has its instincts, true to 
its old traditions. ‘* Joules Jes fois que Chonncur baisse, la rent 
hausse.” Great als n the satisfaction exhibited by the 
clericals, lore ¢ peel lly on th irb ‘ing t id by the pap 4 La rine 
that the Government was determined not to i 
from Rome. 
But the ¢} 
may turn out to hav mewhat premature. 
pation of Rome be continued, he would be a bold man who, ou the 
faith of the C’ !, the Pays, and the Patrice. looked upon 
the revolutionary party in fialy as decidedly disabled by the event 
that laid Garibaldi pr strat Sh mld, on the contrary, Rome he 
free, how bitter will be the disappointment of the Papists! ‘The 
policy to be adopted by the Emperor as regards the Roman question 
is the main hinge on which the situation must of necessity move. 
To which side can he be expected to incline 7 Will he be at last 
awakened to the sense of the fearful responsibility he has incurred 
by keeping what is not his, and by making the unjust, oppressive 
occupation of Rome a disgrace for F naddening torture for 
Italy, and a cause of ceaseless anxiety for Europe? Will he be 
brought to comprehend that he is the man who, driving Garibaldi 
to despair, threw Italy into a state of dark confusion, and that there 
was not one drop of blood shed at Aspromonte for which he is not 
accountable? A Cabinet Couneil, it is said, 
moned, M. Billault will be present, and may perhaps rem 
ber by whose orders he told the Senate that * France : 
without any rieht to be there!’ On the side of the 
conspicuous bosides the Empress and Madame W: 
influence over th nyperor’s min is still creat i than the bim 
press, M. W: k wski. M. Foul l. th » «le Morny, M. Paroc he 

Cardinal Morlot. Marshal MacMahon. On the other side, v 
find Prince N pol Matlulde, M. Phouvenel, and MM. 
dle Persigny, Napolcor filus Achates. \S 
which of thes two} rties has it 
it be true that Victor Emanuel has { 
peror, begging for Rome as a reward due to the cnuergy and 
promptituce hich hi ian Majesty crushel the benefactor 
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written a letter to the Em 





of Italy, the re lest Is ccl tiny one to be taken tito consideration 
at the ‘Tuileries under the circiunstances. 
Jn the meantime, all the French Liberal poepers Concur in think- 


ing and saying that there is now for the maintenance of a French 
garrison in Rome not even the shalow of a pretext. But what of 
that ? 

At all events, this much is sure, that a peremptory conclusion, 
way or other has at | become inevitable. ‘Thus far the 
gram] scheme of Garibaldi has hit the mark. For the liberation 
of Sicily and Naples, Italy was indebted to his victories; for the 
liberation of Rome, italy may possibly be indebted to his defeat. 
Kv: h in th »event of N i to his policy of usurpation 
and spoliation, the consequence of Garibaldi’s enterprise would be 
lo lay hare the de p-root | intentions of the mperor of the French 
and to undeceive Europe as to the import of his designs, 

In cithor supposition, the very failure of Garibaldi proves to be ¢ 
new service rendered to his country, and, hy testifying the power of 
self-devotion, adds a fresh lustre to his imperishable fame. 

A FREEMAN. 


one 
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MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE. 


Foreign Parts, August 29. 


A binv’s-rYE View of any country must always be unsatisfactory. 


Still it is better than nothing, and—in the absence of a human 
view --one may be thankful for it. My view of Wiirt mburg was 


of the most bird’s-cye kind. The first thing that strikes one, is the 
absence of all fences, exeept in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Even the railway has no fence, except for a few yards 
where a road crosses the line, and here and there a hedge of 
acacia or of barberry bushes (the berries were hanging red ripe on the 
latter), which are very pretty, but would not in any place keep out 
& Seriot ly -minded cow or pig. As south-cast this utter 





toWns, 


Gite Coll 


absence of fenees strikes one more and more—in Bavaria most of 
all. With us the root idea of the owner of land is his fe nee: how 
he nmiay mark off a portion of the earth’s surface as distinetly as 
possible, and ticket it This is mine.” So the great landowner 


) : 
airiivetios for hip 


rer ring fenee, and the citi nh, as soon as he can buy 
his acre in th 


suburbs, builds the highest wall round it which he 
can pay for. Wes ‘a common unenclosed now- 
a-days. "The idea of any rights of pasturage, turbary, or the like, held 
in common with other folk, is one which we have left far behind ug, 
am not going to rail at our intense individualism, only [I should 
Ke to see the poor a litt] - } They 


innot even bear to 


I 

lik more fairly dealt by in enclosures. 
usel their rights of common, the landowners did not, or very rarely. 
Lhose rights were of the highest value to them, and were utterly 
despised by their bigger neighbours ; but in the division the worst 
is thrown to the poor, and the rest (nineteen-twentieths, in 
ses) is taken by the freeholders ; so they that give up most, 
et least in return. Trae, their consent is never asked at all ; so, per- 





cormei 


most Cz 


aps, one can’t say that they gire up anything, and as their common 
rights ave taken from them ina logal way there is nothing more to 
be said, Perhaps } nes We get into 
strange muddles in the use of t and * wrongs” 
in Mneland. Tt must be taken into account also, in considering 
the question of fences, that more than half the interest of fox-hunt- 
ing would disappear with them. Well! well! our intense individu- 
lism has probably made us what we are, but from one’s own van- 


tage eround one may fairly admit that there is something to be 


not, ONe hat somehow at tu 
ae ae 
AltsS 


1 words * rig 





sail for people who are able to live tog ther v ithout fenees. Wur- 
temburg is addicted to the cultivation of crops which minister to 
inai’s luxuries, rather than to his necessiti ‘The proportion of 


laid , tobacco, and hops, to that under corn, 


Neadid hemp crop here also. ‘They 


under fruit, poppie 
striking. ‘There was: 





Wei hering the poppy-hea as we passed, into sacks. ‘The 
women and girls, both here and in Bavaria m to do three-fourths 
of the avricultural work; the herder, such as reaping and mowing, as 


are magnificent, and very neatly 
had entered enormous black 
mill brick-sh: P l pi CCS, and 
one Secs tof our brick- 
fields As Stutgard the village churches begin to show 
sigis of the difference in longitude. Gothie spires and arches give 

rn cloc k towers, with tops like the cul Olas of los ues, 
tinned over, and glittering in the het sun. I hear that it 
late Emperor Joseph to copy the old enemies of his 
but that would not account for the preva- 
rritory. 1 fancy one begins 


The 


well as thelighter. “The beds of ; 
inanaged, At first, I th mucht we 
bei libs, | | th l ‘ is cut into 


stacked in rows, just as 


in ithe best ninag 


ohe nears 





pl ice to cask 
vas a 
fancy of the 
country in architectui 

lence of the habit in his 


“ght : 
neighbour's t 








ito feel the old neighbourhood of the ‘Turks in these parts, 
houses are all roomy, and there is no sign of poverty amongst the 
people. I hey have a fancy for wearing no sh and scant petti- 
coats in many districts: but it is evidently a matter of chotee. 
Altogether, ‘the whole fine, open, well-wooded country, from 
Sruchsal to Munich, gives one the feeling that an ea y-going, 
well-to- lo j op! inhabit and enjoy it. 

As for Munich itself, it is a city whieh ry rise l me more pl A- 
santly than almost hy one l ever re uber to have entered. One 
h { it ort of Vague hotion th he late ki had taste for the 
fine arts, and spent a good deal of his own and his subjects’ money 
in inclul ving the t te wiol ud in | ‘ pital, E}e also knew 
that he had i tyran lover by Lola M vl had made a 
‘ iit ol het and | L not led in th ! L818; so 
th ont } one had no et belief in any xl work from 

ra ruler 

Muni ivher notion of th } . long as the 
eit n ! lh left. hi mark li. On every side 
threw mavniliecnt. ti dyublic buildings and statues ; 
the rai hatiat } finest 1 have ever ii: very chur h, 
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from the cathedral downwards, is in beautiful order, and highly 
decorated ; and it is not only in the public buildings that one mects 
with the evidences of care and taste. The hotel in which we stayed, 
for instance, is built of brick, covered with some sort of cement 
which gives it the appearance of terra cotta, and is for colour the 
most wonderfully fascinating building material. ‘The ecilings and 
cornices of the rooms are all carefully and tastefully painted, and 
allabout the town one sees frescoes and ornamentation of all kinds, 
which show that the people delight in seeing their city look bright 
and gay ; and every one admits that all this is due to the ex-King 
Lewis. But he has another claim on the gratitule of the good 
folk of Munich. ‘The Bavyarians were given to beer above all other 
people, and the people of Munich above all other Bavariaus, long 
before He came to the throne, and former kings, availing themselves 
of the national taste, had established a * Hof Brei-haus,” where the 
monarch sold the national beverage to his people. King Lewis 
found the character of the royal beer not what it should bo, and 
the rest of the metropolitan brewers were also falling away into 
evil ways of adulterating and drugging. He reformed the * Hof 

srei-haus,” so that for many years nothing but the soundest possible 
beer was brewed there, which is sold to the buyers at a_ profit, 
and yet cheaper than in any other house in Munich. The 
public taste has been thus so highly edueated that there 
is no selling unwholesome beer now. <A young artist took me to 
this celebrated tap. Unluckily, it was a wet evening, so we had 
to sit at one of the tables under a long line of sheds instead of in 
an adjacent garden. ‘There was a great crowd, some 300 or 400 
imbibers jammed together, of allranks. At owr table the company 
were the artist and myself, a Middlesex magistrate, two privates, 
and a non-commissioned oilicer, and a man whom I set down as a 
small farmer. My back rubbed against a vociferous student, who 
was hobnobbing with all comers. ‘There were ‘Tyrolese and other 
costumes about, one or two officers, and a motley crowd of work- 
people and other folk. ‘The royal brewhouse is in such good re- 


pute that no trouble whatever is taken about anything but having | 
enough beer and a store of stone drinking-mugs, with tops tothem, | 


forthcoming. Cask after cask is brought out and tapped in the 
vaulted entrance to the cellars, and a queue of expectant thirsty 
souls wait for their turn. If you want beer you must collar a 
mug, wash it out, fall in and wait, paying your ten kreutzers as 
you are served, which, if you will take the trouble to do, you will 
obtain a quart, or rather more, of the best beer in the world for 
2d. Tonly know as I drank it how heartily I wished that my 
poor overworked brethren at home could see and taste the like. 
But it would not pay any of your great brewers to devote themselves 
to the task of selling really wholesome drink to the poor; and I fear 
the Prince of Wales is not likely to come to the reseue. He might 
find many easier jobs, no doubt, but none that would benefit the 
bodily health of his people more. ‘The beer is so light that it is 
scarcely possible to get drunk on it. Many of the frequenters of 
the place sit there boozing for four or five hours daily, and the 
chance visitors certainly do not spare the liquor; but [ saw no ap- 
proach to drunkenness, except a good deal of loud talk. 

The picture collections, which form, I believe, the great attrac- 
tion of Munich, disappointed me, especially the modern ones in the 
new Pinacothek, collected by the ex-King, and to which he is con- 
stantly adding now that he 1s living at his case as a private gentle- 
man. I dare say they may be very fine, but scarcely any of them 
bite ;—I like a picture with a tooth in it—something which goes 
into you, and which you can never forget, like the great picture of 
Nero walking over the burning ruins of Rome, or the execution 
picture in the Spanish department, or the Christian slave sleeping 
before the opening of the amphitheatre, 


tion. I have read no Art criticism for years, so that I do 
not know whether [ am not talking great heresy. But, heresy 
or not, I am for the right of every man to his own opinion 
on matters of art, and if an inferior painting gives me real 
pleasure, on account of its subject, | mean to enjoy it and praise it, 
all the fine art critics in Christendom notwithstanding. The pictures 
of the most famous places in Greece, made since the election of 
the Bavarian Prince Otho to the throne of Greece have a special 
interest of their own ; but apart from these 
others, I would far sooner spend a day in ow yearly exhibition 
than in the new Pinacothek ‘The colossal bronze statue of Bavaria 
is the finest thing of the kind I have ever seen; but the most in- 
teresting sight in Munich to an Englishman must be the Church 
of St. Boniface, not the exquisite colouring proportions, or the 
magnificent monolithic columns of grey marble, but the freseoos, 
which tell the story of the saint from the time when he knelt and 
prayed by his sick father’s bed to the bringing back of his mar- 
tyred body to Mayence Cathedral. ‘The departure of St. Boniface 
from Netley Abbey for Rome, to be consecrated Apostle to the 
Germans, struck me as the best of them; but, altogether, they tell 
very vividly the whole history of the Englishman who has trodden 
most nearly in St. Paul's footsteps. We have reared plenty of 
great statesmen, poets, philosophers, soldiers, but only this one 
great missionary. Yet no nation in the world has more need of 
St. Bonifaces than we just now. The field is ever widening, in 
India, China, Africa. We can conquer and rule, and teach the 
heathen to make railways and trade, but don’t seem to be able to 


get at their hearts and consciences. One fears almost that were a 
St. Boniface to come, we should only measure him by our common 
tests, and probably pronounce him worthless, or a dangerous 
enthusiast. 


But one day, when men’s work shall be tested 


| English Opera was 


or Judas coming on | 


the men working on the Cross, in the International lxhibi- | ™ ; I ; i 
}of the evening, it certainly struck me that in the two most 


| important characters the change of singers is a most unqualified 


and some half-dozen | 


by altogether different tests from ours of the calightened 
nineiventh-century kind, it will considerably surprise eeene of 
us to see how the order of merit will come out. We shall 
be likely to have to ask concerning St. Boniface—whose name is 
seareely known to one Englishman in a hundred—and of Fak 
like him in spirit, of whom none of us have ever heard, who pe 
these countrymen of ours, and whence come they? And we shall hon 
the answer which St. John heard, “ Isti sunt qui venerunt ra 
magna tribulatione et laverunt stolas suas in sanguine agnj.” I 
felt very grateful to Munich for having appreciated the creat 
Apostle to the Germans, sai 
The one building in Munich, which is quite unworthy of the ng 
to which it is put, is the English Church. The service is performed 
in a sort of dry cellar, under the Odeon. We had a very sinall 
congregation, but it was very pleasant to hear how they all joined 
in the responses. What a pity it is that we are always ready to do 
it abroad, and shut up again as soon as we get home! Even the 
singing prospered greatly, though we had no organ. But, alas! Sir 
the Colonial Church Society have done their best to spoil this part 
of our service abroad. ‘They seem to have accepted from the 
editor, as a gift, the stereotyped plates of a hymn-book, copies of 
which were placed about in the Munich church, and, I dare gay 
may be found all over the Continent. The editor has thought it 
desirable to improve our classical hymns. Conceive the following 
substitution for Bishop Ken’s * Let all thy converse be sincere : “Ws 





“In conversation be sincere, 
Make conscience as the noonday clear ; 
Think how th’ all-seeing God thy ways 
} And all thy secret thoughts surveys.” 


This is only a fair specimen of the book. Surely the Colonial 
| Church Society had better hastily return the stereotype plates with 
| thanks. —Ever yours, Vacuus Viator. 








atlusic, 


——»——- 

‘Tue season at Her Majesty's is at length over. Covent Garden 
| is already tenanted by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, with- 
out the intervening month of Mr. Alfred Mellon’s concerts, which 
proved so suecessful—except, L fear, in a pecuniary sense—last year, 
No doubt the managers of the English Opera are right in wishing 
to take advantage of the Exhibition visitors, but the public must 
miss their opportrnities of hearing comfortably for a shilling music 
of the highest class performed in a style perfectly equal to that in 
which it is given by the great musical societies, to audiences 
who pay fifteen times the sum for an evening of excessive discom- 
fort ina concert-room. Public taste may be scarcely advanced 
| enough at present to support adequately an undertaking like that 
of Mr. Mellon's last year, but it is rapidly progressing in the right 
direction ; and it cannot be doubted that, before very long, musical 
societies which make a great point of actually giving nine concerts 
within the year, and which charge fifteen shillings for a couple of 
symphonies and a few songs, will be reckoned among things of the 
past—akin in the musical world to what Old Sarum was among 
boroughs, or mail coaches as means of locomotion. Llowever, we 
are not to have any of Mr. Mellon’s delightful concerts this year, at 
least, and must be content to hope for their re-establishment at 
some future time. 

The only representation I have yet witnessed at the Royal 
that of Dinorah on ‘Thursday evening, and 
though the extraordinary enthusiasm which marked the last per- 
formance of that opera at the Royal English Opera was of course 
mainly due to the fact of its being for the benefit of the Dinoral 


deterioration, Miss Parepa, to begin with, seareely pretends to 
act, and even her singing, charming as it is in the concert-room, is 
heard to great disadvantage on the stage. Her rendering of the 
* Shadow air,” though very brilliant, was constrained, and lacked 
the perfect ease and grace with which Miss Louisa Pyne has so 
often delighted an audience in it; and the perfectly unnecessary 
strength of the accent given by her to the first note of each bar 
seriously damage the graceful rhythm of the air. Dinorah’s slow 
recovery of her reason, too, in the last act, has always shown, more 


| than anything else, what Miss Pyne’s real powers of acting are, and 





Miss Parepa, to say the least, does not show similar powers. 
There are many other parts in which Miss Parepa might have 
appeared to far more advantage than that of Dinorah, and it 
is to hoped she will appear in them before long, instead of 


| persevering in a part in which her considerable talents certainly 


do not appear to the best advantage. The other important change 
to which I referred, is the substitution of Mr. Cori fot 
Mr. Santley as Joel. With regard to this, it need not be 
said that, well as Mr. Corri fulfils his task, he cannot do much 
to strengthen a cast already weakened by the first change I 
have mentioned, Whether Mr. Santley has abandoned the com- 
pany I do not know; if he has, no better substitute could, perhaps, 
have been found in their ranks than Mr. Corri. 1 must not forg: 
to notice that the part of the “second goatherd,” to whom 1s 
allotted that delightfully pretty and quaint air, * Ye maidens in 
Spring-time,” was taken for the first time by Madame Laura 
Baxter, whose splendidly rich and full contralto voice is quite 
capable of far greater things. Still, however, in the one air I have 
mentioned, she obtained the only encore of the evening. Mr. 
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Patey filled the small part of Louis extremely well, and the opera | 
was given in all other respects as 1t was last year, 

I went, last week, to the Opéra Comique at Paris—the scene, 
py the way, of the original production of Dinorah—and saw two | 
of the most favourite pieces in the repertoircof the theatre—Auber’s | 
Le Mugon, and Herold’s Pré aux Ch res. Both these operas were 
admirably given, and the former, which is comparatively unknown in 
England struck meas being far more natural, and thers for ‘more really 
telling an effort of Auber 8 genius, than the more ambitious Masa- 
niello. ‘Thelightand charming gaicty of themusic from the beginning | 
of the Opera to the end, is such as certainly ho composer but Auber 
could possibly have sustained without the slightest loss of refine- 
ment or real musicianly skill. ‘The singing was, on the whole, | 
very fair, but hardly calls for any special remark, excepting 
that of M. Ponchard, who gave the oft-repeated refrain for Roger 
in Le Macon, ** Du courage! du courage!” most admirably, and 
of Madame Casimir, whose version of the well-known * Rendez- 
moi ma patric,” in the ré aux Ch res, though disfigured by an unin- | 
terrupted accompaniment of sobbing, which, however, 1 suppose is 
according to French taste, was really very effective. ‘The strong 
point of the Opera Comique, however, is unquestionably the 
absolute harmony with which all the departments work tovether | 
—principal singers, minor ones, orchestra, and chorus—eacii take 
exactly their proper part without aiming at any undue prepon- | 
derance. If all managers would only recollect how often the 
effect of an otherwise well-performed Opera is marred by the 
orchestra being a little too loud, or the chorus a little out of 
tune, or by a singer going even a little out of his proper path 
to produce, as he thinks, an effect, and imitate the management 
of the Opera Comique, it would be a capital thing for all parties. 

[ also visited Baden-Baden last week, but was unable to obtain | 
even standing room at a performance of Der Freyschutz, which 
took place during my stay. The new theatre, however, which 
seems likely to be the scene of most important musical events, is 
decidedly worth notice. it is situated close to the Conversation- | 
haus, almost in a line with that building and the ‘Trinkhalle, and, 
notwithstanding the bad taste of the sculpture on the pediment, 
which contains about as many figures as that of the Royal Ex- 
change, with not even an attempt at a column to support it, is, on 
the whole, an imposing building. The interior is certainly, in 
most respects, the height of elegance and of exquisite combination 
of colour, but both the effect and practical comfort of the theatre 
are much damaged by a curiously constructed amphitheatre, which, 
in order to accommodate about fifty persons with almost unneces- 
sary luxury, seriously inconveniences the occupants of double that 
number of other seats. The theatre, which has only been 
open about three weeks, and already two new operas have 
been produced—/enedict et Beatrice, by M. Hector Berlioz, 
and fr strate, a classical tragedy, ** adapted ” from the | 
well-known story of the burning of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, by M. Mery, and composed by M. Reyer. Both these 
new works have been warmly received, but the verdict of a 
Baden audience is hardly decisive. Besides the opera performance 
at Baden, too, which are given in French and German, the 
pitch of excellence attained by the Austrian and Prussian mili- | 
tary bands, which play every other afternoon in the open air, is a 
striking feature of the place, and proud as one may be of the 
bands of our own Coldstream and Grenadier Guards, it must be 
confessed that they hardly give light music with that accuracy and | 
delicacy of expression which mark the performances of the military | 
bands of Baden. AMATEUR. | 
_—$$$<—$————————_______________________ } | 
AUGUST. 
There were four apples on the bough, 
Half gold half red, that one might know 
The blood was ripe inside the core ; 

The colour of the leaves was more 
Like stems of yellow corn that grow 
Through all the gold June meadow’s floor. 





The warm smell of the fruit was good 
‘To feed on, and the split green wood, 
With all its bearded lips aud stains 
Of mosses in the cloven veins, 

Mo-t pleasant, if one lay or stood 

In sunshine or in happy rains. 


Red stained through gold, that all might sce 
The sun went warin from core to rind; 

The green leaves made the summer blind | 
In that soft place they kept for me 
With golden apples shut behind. 


} 
| 
| 
There were four apples on the tree, | 


The leaves caught gold across the sun, | 
And where the bluest air begun, } 
Thirsted for song to help the heat ; 
As [ to feel my lady’s feet 
Draw close before the day were done; | 
Both lips grew dry with dreams of it. | 

| 


In the mute August afternoon 

They trembled to some undertune 

Of music in the silver air ; 

Great pleasure was it to be there 

Till green turned duskier and the moon 
Coloured the corn-sheaves like gold hair. 


| far out of the ordinary range of speculative thought. 


That August time it wes delight 

To watch the red moons wane to white. 
"Twixt grey seamed stems of apple-trees ; 
A sense of heavy harmonies 

Grew on the growth of patient night, 
More sweet than shupen music is, 


But some tiiree hours before the moon 
The air, still eager from the neon, 
Flagged after heat, not who!ly dead; 
Against the stem I leant my head ; 
‘The colour soothed me like a tune 
Green aves all round the gold and red, 





I lay there till the warm smell grew 

More sharp, when flecks of yellow dew 
Between the round ripe leaves had blurred 
The ind with stain and wet: I heard 

A wind that blew and breathed and b ew, 
‘oo weak to alter its one word. 


The wet leaves next the gentle fruit 

Felt smoother, and the brown tree-root 
Felt the mould warmer; I too felt 

As water feels the slow gold melt 

Right through it when the day burns mute 
The peace of time wherein k ve dwelt. 
There were four apples on the tree, 

Gold stained on red, that all might see 
The sweet blood filled them to the core : 
The colour of her hair is more 

Like stims of fair faint gold, that be 
Mown from the harvest’s middle fleor 

A. C. Swinpurne. 


— 
THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS* 
Turner is a remarkable harmony between the contents of this 
book and its form. ‘The thorough and learned, but singularly 
simple and unostentatious scholar who has translated and eluci- 
dated for us the thoughts of the most simple, though the most 
royal of thinkers, is unusually well fitted for his task. He gives 
us the rugged, noble, and often profound thoughis of the Roman 
Emperor, without either polishing the style or rounding off the 
often broken thought. ‘They still read like the few cardinal con- 
victions to which the mind of a deep, but busy and care worn 
politician and general, has time to recur in the intervols of his 
lubour in the cabinet or the ficld, like the one or two clear points of 
contact with the world of divine certainty which his mind had early 
and deeply pondered and made good; and to which accordingly he 
can readily find his way back, even in a broken interval of 
momentary rest, when he seeks to renew for himself the vital 
strength of an exhausted energy. It is strange enough that no 
English version of this book worthy of the original has yet been 
made, and that the book itself has never won that wide kind of in- 


| fluence among cultivated men which its depth and simplicity would 


deserve. The stoical curtness and naked sincerity of the style, the 
imperial modesty of the thought, the sense of burden under which 
the deepest meditation sometimes seems to bend and waver—the 
brief echo of the phunmet plunging into waters fur beneath the 
thinker’s reach, and yet leaving on the ear the distinet certainty of 
an unfathomed well there, all give this Sook a kind of reality which 


|is rare among the deepest thoughts of the regular philo-ophers ; 


for they speak of a not very rich or spacious, but singularly ele- 
vated mind, girding itself for biief imperial resolves, seeking the 
sources of equanimity in the midst of care, and aids to magnaumnity 
in the midst of meanness. ‘That a man standing on the very pin- 
nacle of solitary grondeur in the ancient world should have written 
thus simply and sincerely of his own heart; that, wielding such a 
sceptre, he should have yet thought far more of his duties and 
shortcomings than of his rights and the shortcomings of others ; 
that one of his principal temptations for which he takes himself 


| to task should have been the craving for a solitary retreat, while 
| yet the nature and true greatness of a ruler's dut.es are pro- 


foundly engraved upon his mind; that his own imperial purplesug- 
gests to him, after all, ouly “blood,’—a symbol of the * rottenness 
of the matter which is the substance of everything ;” end yet that 
he should have so grave and healthy a sense of the unity of society 
and the living tie between the body and its members;—ail these 
things are tokens which take the philosophy of Marcus Antoninus 
The path 
of reflection which he has marked out is ouly like one narrow 
sheep-track over the mighty world of Greck speculation ; but as 
it marked the way of one who, though he swept along it in the 
imperial purple, yet travelled it steadily and alone,—as it afforded 
his mind, if not all the rest and strength it needed, at least 
enough to tread that arduous way without fainting and without 


| pride, it is hardly Pp ssible to follow it without wonder and 


delight. As Mr. Long well says :— 

“A man who leads a life of tranquillity and reflection, who is not dis- 
turbed at home and meddles not with the affairs of the world, may keep 
his mind at ease and his thoughts in one even course. But such a man 


* The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Translated bY George 
Long. Bell aud Daldy. 
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has not been tried. All his Ethical philosophy and his passive virtue 
might turn out to be idle words, if he were once exposed to the rude reali- 
ties of human existence. Fine thoughts and moral dissertations from 
men who have not worked and suffered may be read, but they will be 
forgotten. No religion, no Ethical philosophy is worth anything, if the 
teacher has not lived the ‘life of an apostle,’ and been ready to die ‘the 
death of a martyr.’ ‘Notin passivity (the passive affects) but in activity 
lie the evil and the good of the rational social animal, just as his vir- 
tue and his vice lie not in passivity, but in activity (ix. 16).’ The 
Emperor Antoninus was a practical moralist. From his youth he followed 
a laborious discipline, and though his high station placed him above 
all want or the fear of it, he lived as frugally and temperately as the 

orest philosopher. Epictetus wanted little, and it seems that he always 
had the little that he wanted; and he was content with it, as he had been 


with his servile station. But Antoninus after his accession to the empire | 


sat on an uneasy seat. He had the administration of an empire which 
extended from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from the cold mountains 
of Scotland to the hot sands of Africa; and we may imagine, though 


we cannot know it by experience, what must be the trials, the troubles, | 


the anxiety and the sorrows of him who has the world’s business on his 
hands with the wish to do the best that he can, and the certain know- 
ledge that he can do very little of the good which he wishes.” 

These thoughts of Marcus Antoninus have, we think, a pecu- 
liar fascination for the semi-sceptical culture of the present 
day, their relation to the Christian faith resembling very closely 


the relation between the thoughts of what we may call the | 


sceptical-devout school of modern Oxford and Christianity. Not, 
of course, that Antoninus knew anything distinct of the Chris 
tian doctrine. His only reference to the Christians shows that he 
regarded their faith as the obstinacy of personal self-esteem and 


theatrical vanity,—which, perhaps, it may frequently enough have | 


resembled :— 

“What a soul that is which is ready, if at any moment it must be 

separated from the body, and ready either to be extinguished or dispersed 
or continue to exist; but so that this readiness comes from a man’s own 
judgment, not from mere obstinacy, as with the Christians, but consi- 
derately and with dignity and in a way to persuade another, without 
tragic show.” 
But without knowing anything of the Christian revelation, the 
Emperor had gathered from his stoical teachers, and still more 
from the “demon” within him, just that amount of hesitating 
faith in God, and in a possible immortality,—of intellectual belief 
in the grand unity of Nature and Nature’s Laws,—of moderated 
contempt for the world, its pleasures and pageants,—of respect 
for political and moral law and unselfish social ties —of tolerance 
for every form of moral evil, except personal shortcomings,—of 
confidence in the royal free will within him,—and of determination 
not to disturb and stain that world of inner freedom and tran- 
quillity, which the more spiritual sceptics of our own times have 
saved from the wreck of their Christian faith. 

The most striking approach to, and therefore the most striking 
contrast with the Christian faith, is to be found in Antoninus’ 
thoughts concerning the social bond. As a Roman and a sincere 
patriot, Antoninus had the deepest conviction of the spiritual 
character of political and social order. That could not be good 
“for the bee,” he held, “which was not good for the hive ;” and 
St. Paul’s language concerning the rebellion of the hand and 
foot is scarcely stronger than that of Antoninus concerning the 
folly and wickedness of not falling into your proper place in 
the social order. He calls a man ‘fa tumour or abscess on the 
universe” who is angry at his appointed part, and so separates him- 
self, even for a time, from the purpose of the whole. And this, his 
deep belief in the organic unity of the human polity,extends far be- 
yond the prejudice of any merely Roman universalism. He deduces 
this unity from the omnipresent intelligence of God: ‘‘ With his 
intellectual part alone he touches the intelligence only which has 
flowed and been derived from himself,” and thus welds together 
the great human world intoa social whole, through the vivifying 
spirit which unites the “ ruling part” of man with man. ‘ihus 
far we should hold that the Emperor was, in effect, Christian ; for 
it is impossible to lay a deeperbasisof social unity andsubordination 
than the Spirit of God moving on the face of the waters of humanity. 
But the contrast soon appears. It is only through the intellect, 
the following of a common Reason—not through the deepest 
unity of the Divine love—that men are united. There is a coldness 
and solitude in the Emperor's philosophy of society. A man 1s 
to know himself profoundly, but not even to seek to know the 
depths of other hearts. There should be a central reserve, he 
thinks, at the root of all personal life. “‘Vhrough not observing what 
is in the mind of another,” he says, “aman has seldom been 
seen to be unhappy; but those who do not observe the move- 
ments of their own mind, must of necessity be unhappy.” And 
throughout the whole book runs the conviction that the ruling 
spirit is to remain tranquil and at rest, undisturbed by, and even 
beyond the reach of, all social joy and sorrow, only permitting it- 
self a kindly regard to the good of others in those lower regions of 
the mind which are necessarily affected by the ebb and flow of 
circumstance. “Inquire from thyself,” he says, “as soon as 
thou wakest from sleep, whether it will make any difference to 
thee if another does what is just and right. It will make no 
difference.” And, true and noble as the Emperor's doctrine of 
benevolence really is, far truer and nobler than we have any 
right to expect, vet it is a law of kindness rather than ot 
sympathy which he teaches—of beneficence, not of se!f-identi 
fication with the inmost spirit of another. The teaching that a 
Spirit of God maketh intercession for us “ with groanings that 
cannot be uttered,” would have been scarcely intelligible to him,— 


——. 
| wholly foreign to the spirit of his philosophy. A gentle toleran 
| a mild benignity, a magnanimous forgiveness, all these things h 
understood and strove to acquire; for they are rational an 
intellectual virtues. But that power of entering the life and 
spirit of another, so as to penetrate his most subtle griefs and 
sins, and feel the very throb of his passions; this, which is of the 
essence of the Christian Gospel, would have seemed almost shock. 
ing to Marcus Antoninus. Of the more benignant and external 
_ benevolence,—the benevolence of condescension, it is scarce] 
| possible to speak in nobler language than the Emperor's, 7 
“Consider that benevolence is invincible, if it be genuine, and not an 
affected smile and acting a part. For what will the most violent may 
do to thee, if thou continuest to be of a benevolent disposition towards 
him, and if, as opportunity offers, thou gently admonishest him ang 
calmly correctest his errors at the very time when he is trying to do 
| thee harm, saying, Not so my child, we are constituted by nature for 
something else: I shall certainly not be injured, but thou art injuring 
thyself, my child? And show him with gentle tact and by general 
principles that this is so, and that even bees do not do as he does, nor 
any animals which are formed by nature to be gregarious. And thoy 
must do this neither with any double meaning nor in the way of reproach, 
| but affectionately and without any rancour in thy soul; and not as if 
thou wert lecturing him, nor yet that any bystander may admire, but 
either when he is alone, or if others are present... . . ‘ta 


But this was not inconsistent with such thoughts as the follow- 
ing; nay, was perfectly consistent with them, and founded on 
the same essential conceptions of life :— 


| “Generally, wickedness does no harm at all to the universe; ang 
particularly, the wickedness [of one man] does no harm to another. It 
is only harmful to him who has it in his power to be released from it, ag 
| soon as he shall choose. 

“To my own free will the free will of my neighbour is just as indif- 
ferent as his breath and his flesh. For though we are made especially 
for the sake of one another, still the ruling power of each of us has its 
| own oflice, for otherwise my neighbour's wickedness would be my harm, 
| which God has not willed in order that my unhappiness may not depend 


| on another.” 

In short, the whole philosophy of Marcus Antoninus, as of many 
of the greatest living thinkers, had within it, no doubt, a real seed 
| of repulsion to the Christian faith, as we, at least, understand it— 
| nay,as we may say the world has understood it. The belief that 
| the inmost mind in both God and man is one of sedate and 
| rational tranquillity, which never hazards itself for any cause 

however sacred, and from which all suffering and emotions are re- 
| pelled and kept at a distance, is not merely a Stoic belie!,—it is 
the secret creed of what we may call meditative dignity in all 
ages, which always reserves for itself a sanctuary beyond the veil, 
| not only of social sympathy,—for that must be so,—but even of 
social claims and affections. As there is in the physical world 
what is called a molecular sphere of repulsion within the sphere 
of attraction, so there is, in meditative intellects especially, a 
sphere of individual repulsion within the sphere of social cohe- 
sion. This was exceedingly strong in Marcus Antoninus, who 
had all the stateliness of the Roman Emperor, though in its 
most modest and noble form. But it is the claim of the Chris- 
tian faith to present God as abjuring, if we may so speak, this 
inner world of reason, and communicating the very essence of 
lis life to His Son, and to all menthrough Him. That the ac- 
ceptance of such a faith requires an effort, a sacrifice, a struggle, 
a certain intellectual recoil and repulsion, all the higher culture 
of every age must ever feel ; but it must feel also, we think, that 
it is of the very essence of that sacrifice, once made, to attest that 
| here is a part—a very small part, but still a part—of what St. 
| Paul called the mystery of the Cross, which was “to the Greeks 
foolishness,” and to the Romans, we may add, something almost 
ignominious,—but which proves its own divinity in the very act 
of violating this sanctuary of the intellectual and moral reason. 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: LES FLEURS DU MAL. 
Ir is now some time since France has turned out any new poet 
of very high note or importance; the graceful, slight, somewhat 
thin-spun classical work of M. Théodore de Banville hardly 
carries weight enough to tell across the Channel; indeed, 
the best of this writer's books, in spite of exquisite humor- 
ous character and a most flexible and brilliant style, is too 
thoroughly Parisian to bear transplanting at all. French poetry 
| of the pre-ent date, taken at its highest, is not less effectually 
| hampered by tradition and the taste of the greater number of 
| readers than our own is. A French poet is expected to be- 
| lieve in philanthropy, and break off on occasion in the middle 
|of his proper work to Iend a shove forward to some theory 
}of progress. ‘The critical students there, as well as_ here, 
| judging by the books they praise and the advice they proffer, 
}seem to have pretty well forgotten that a poet’s business 1s 
| presumably to write good verses, and by no means to redeem 
| the age and remould society. No other form of art is so pestered 
{with this impotent appetite for meddling in quite extrancous 
matters; but the mass of readers seem actually to think that a 
poem is the bettér for containing a moral lesson or assisting in & 
tangible and material good work. The courage and sense of @ 
man who at such a time ventures to profess and act on the con- 
viction that the art of poetry has absolutely nothing to do with 
didactic matter at all, are proof enough of the wire and serious 
manner in which he is likely to handie the materials of his art. 
From a critic who has put forward the just and sane view of this 

















* Here follows a hiatus in the text. 
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matter with a consistent eloquence, one may well expect to get 
as perfect and careful poetry as he can give. 

‘o some English readers the name of M. Bandelaire may be 
known rather through his admirable translations, and the criti- 
cisms on American and English writers appended to these, and 
framing them in fit and sufficient commentary, than by his 
yolume of poems, which, perhaps, has hardly yet had time to make 
its way among Us. That it will in the long run fail of its meed of 
admiration, whether here or in France, we do not believe. 
Impeded at starting by a foolish and shameless prosecution, the 
first edition was, it appears, withdrawn before anything like a 
fair hearing had been obtained for it. The book now comes 
before us with a few of the original poems cancelled, but with 
jmportaut additions. Such as it now Is, tc sum up the merit and 
meaning of it is not easy to do in a few sentences. Like all 

ood books, and all work of any original savour and strength, it 
will be long a debated point of argument, vehemently impugned 
and eagerly upheld. en ; 

We believe that M. Baudelaire's first publications were his 
essays On the contemporary art of France, written now many years 
since. In these early writings there is already such admirable 
judgment, vigour of thought and style, und appreciative devotion 
‘to the subject, that the worth of his own future work in art might 
have been foretold even then. He has more delicate power of 
verse than almost any man living, after Victor Hugo, Browning, 
and (in his lyrics) Tennyson. The sound of his metres suggests 
colour and perfume. His perfect workmanship makes every 
subject admirable and respectable. Throughout the chief part 
of this book, he has chosen to dwell mainly upon sad and strange 
things—the wearivess of pain and the bitterness of pleasure—the 

erverse happiness and wayward sorrows of exceptional people. 
t has the languid lurid beauty of close and threatening weather 
—a heavy heated temperature, with dangerous hothouse scents in 
it; thick shadow of cloud about it, and fire of molten light 

It is quite clear of all whining and windy lamentation; there is 
nothing of the blubbering and shrieking style long since exploded. 
The writer delights in problems, and has a natural leaning to 
obscure and sorrowful things. Failure and sorrow, next to 

hysical beauty and perfection of sound or scent, seem to have an 
infinite attraction for him. In some points he resembles Keats, 
or still more his chosen favourite among modern poets, Edgar 
Poe; at times, too, his manner of thought has a relish of Mar- 
lowe, and even the sincerer side of Byron. From Théophile 
Gautier, to whom the book is dedicated, he has caught the habit 
of a faultless and studious simplicity; but, indeed, it seems merely 
natural to him always to use the right word and the right 
rhyme. How supremely musical and ilexible a perfect artist in 
writing can make the French language, any chance page of the 
book is enough to prove; every description, the slightest and 
shortest even, has a special mark on it of the writer's keen and 
peculiar power. ‘The style is sensuous and weighty ; the sights 
seen are sieeped most often in sad light and sullea colour. 
As instances of M. Baudelaire’s strength and beauty of manner, 
one might take especially the poems headed Le Masque, Parfum 
Exotique, La Chevelure, Les Sept Vieillards, L-s Petites Vieilles, 
Braumes et Pluies ; of his perfect mastery in description, and sharp 
individual drawing of character and form, the following stray 
verses plucked out at random may stand for a specimen :— 
Tes yeux ou rien ne se révele 
De doux ni d’amer 
Sont deux bijoux froids o& se méle 
L’or avec le fer. 
Et ton corps se penche et s’allonge 
Comme un fin vaisseau 
Qui roule bord sur bord et plonge 
Ses vergues dans l'eau.” 


“Sur ta chevelure profonde 
Aux acres parfums, 

Mer odorante et vagabonde 
Aux flots bleus et bruns, 


Comme un navire qui s’éveille 
Au vent du matin, 

Mon Ame réveuse appareillo 
Pour un ciel lointain. 

The whole poem is worth study for its vigorous beauty and the 
careful facility of its expression. Perhaps, though, the sonnet 
headed Causerie is a still completer specimen of the author's 
The way in which the sound and sense are suddenly 
roken off and shifted, four lines from the eud, is wonderful 
for effect and success. M. Baudelaire's mastery of the sonnet 
form is worth remarking as a test of his natural bias towards 
such forms of verse as are most nearly capable of perfection. In 
a book of this sort, such a leaning of the writer's mind is almost 
necessary, The matters treated of will bear no rough or hasty 
handling. Only supreme excellence of words will suffice to 
grapple with and fitly render the effects of such material. Not 
the luxuries of pleasure in their simple first form, but the sharp 
and cruel enjoyments of pain, the acrid relish of suffering felt or 
inflicted, the sides on which nature looks unnatural, go to make 
up the stuff and substance of this poetry. Very good material 
they make, too; but evidently such thiugs are unfit for rapid or 
careless treatment. The main charm of the book is, upon the 
whole, that nothing is wrongly given, nothing capable of being 
re-written or improved on its own ground. Concede the starting 
point, and you cannot have a better runner. 

hus, even of the loathsomest bodily putrescenve and decay he 
can make some noble use; pluck out its meaning and secret, 
even its beauty, in a certain way, from actual carrion; as here, 
of the flies bred in a carcase. 
“ Tout cela descendait, montait comme une vague ; 
Ou s’élangaint en pétillant. 
On efit dit que le corps, enflé d'un souffle vague, 
Vivait en se multipliant. 


Et ce monde rendait une étrange musique, 
Comme l'eau courante et le vent, 

Ou le grain qu'un vanneur d'un mouvement rhythmiquo 
Agite et tourne dans son yan.” 

Another of this poet's noblest sonnets is that 4 une Passante, 
comparable with a similar one of Keats, “ Time’s sea hath been 
five years at its slow ebb,” but superior for directness of point 
and forcible reality. Here for once the beauty of a poem is 
rather passionate than sensuous. Compare the delicate emble- 
matic manner in which Keats winds up his sonnet to this sharp 
perfect finale :— 

“Fugitive beauté 
Dont le regard m’a fait soudainement renaitre, 
Ne te verrai-je plus que dans l'éternité ? 
Ailleurs, bien loin d'ici, trop tard! jamais peut-étre ! 
Car jignore ot tu fuis, tu ne sais od je vais, 
O toi que j'eusse aimée, 6 toi qui le savais!” 

There is noticeable also in M. Baudelaire’s work a quality of 
drawing which recalls the exquisite power in the same way of 
great French artists now living. His studies are admirable for 
truth and grace; his figure-painting has the ease and strength, 
the trained skill, and beautiful gentle justice of manner, which 
come outin such pictures as the Source of Ingres, or that other 
splendid study by Flandrin, of a curled-up naked figure under 
full soft hot light, now exhibiting here. ‘These verses of Baude- 
laire’s are as perfect and good as either. 

“Tes sourcils méchants 

Te donnent un air étrange, 

Qui n’est pas celui d'un ange, 

Sorciére aux yeux alléchants 

™ fod ™ 


“Le désert et la forét 
Embaument tes tresses rudes; 
Ta téte a les attitudes 

De l’énigme et du secret. 


“ Tes hanches sont amoureuses 
De ton dos et de tes seins, 
Et tu ravis les coussins 
Par tes poses langoureuses.” 


“ Sur ta chair le parfum rode 
Comme autour d’un encensoir ; 
Tu charmes comme le soir, 
Nymphe ténébreuse et chande. 
~ * * 7” 


Nothing can beat that as a piece of beautiful drawing. 





It may be worth while to say something of the moral and 
meaning of many among these poems. Certain critics, who will 
insist on going into this matter, each man as deep as his small 
leaden plummet will reach, have discovered what they call a 
paganism on the spiritual side of the author's tone of thought. 
Stripped of its coating of jargon, this may mean that the poet 
spoken of endeavours to look at most things with the eye of an 
old-world poet ; that he aims at regaining the clear and simple 
view of writers content to believe in the beauty of material sub- 
jects. To us, if this were the meaning of these people, we must 
| say it seems a foolish one; for there is not one of these poems 
that could have been written in a time when it was not the fashion 
to dig for moral motives and conscious reasons. Poe, for example, 
has written poems without any moral meaning at all; there is 
not one poem of the Fleurs du Mal which has not a distinct and 
vivid background of morality to it, Only this moral side of the 
book is not thrust forward in the foolish and repulsive manner of 
a half-taught artist; the background, as we called it, is not out of 
drawing. If any reader could extract from any poem a positive 
spiritual medicine—if he could swallow a sonnet like a moral 
prescription—then clearly the poet supplying these intellectual 
drugs would be a bad artist ; indeed, no real artist, bat a buckster 
and vendor of miscellaneous wares. But those who will look for 
them may find moralities in plenty behind every poem of M,. 
Baudelaire’s; such poems especialiy as Une Martyre. Like a 
medieval preacher, when he has drawn the heathen love, he puts 
sin on its right hand and death on its left. It is not his or any 
artist’s business to warn against evil; but certainly he does 
not exhort to it, knowing well enough that the one fault is as 
| great as the other. 

But into all this we do not advise any one to enter who can 
possibly keep out of it. When a book has been so violently 
| debated over, so hauled this way and that by contentious critics, 
the one intent on finding that it means something mischievous, 
und the other intent on finding that it means something useful, 
| those who are in search neither of a poisonous compound nor of 
|a cathartic drug had better leave the disputants alone, or tuke 
| only such notice of them as he absolutely must take. Allegory 
is the dullest game and the most profitless taskwork imaginable ; 

but if so minded a reader might extract most elaborate meanings 
| from this poem of Une Martyre; he might discover a likeness be- 
tween the Muse of the writer and that strange figure of a beauti- 
ful body with the head severed, laid apart 
“ Sur la table de nuit comme une renoncule.” 


|The heavy “mass of dark mane and heap of precious jewels 
| might mean the glorious style and decorative language clothing 
this poetry of strange disease and sin; the hideous violence wrought 
by a shameless and senseless love might -tand as an emblem of 
that analysis of things monstrous and sorrowful, which stamps 
the whole book with its special character. ‘hen again, the divorcee 
| between all aspiration and its results might be here once more 
| given in type ; the old question re-handled :— 
“ What hand and brain went ever paired ? 
What heart alike conceived and dared ?” 
and the sorrowful final divorce of will from deed accomplished 
‘at last by force ; and the whole thing summed up in that noble 
last stanza :— 
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“ Ton époux court le monde ; ct ta forme immortelle 
Veille prés de lui quand il dort ; 

Autant que toi sans doute il te sera fidéle, 
Et constant jusque a la mort.” 


All this and more might be worked out if the reader cared to | ment. 


try ; but we hope he would not. 


for instance, those three beautiful studies of cats (fitly placed in 
a book that has altogether a feline style of beauty—subtle, 


luxurious, with sheathed claws) ; or such carefully tender sketches 


as Le Beau Navire ; or that Latin hymn * Francisc@ mex :"— 
** Novis te cantabo chordis, 
O novelletum quod ludis 
In solitudine cordis. 
Esto sertis implicata, 
O feemina delicata 
Per quam solvuntur peceata !” 

Some few indeed, as that ex-voto poem A une Madone, appeal 
at once to the reader as to an interpreter; they are distinetly 
of a mystical moral turn, and in that rich symbolic manner almost 
unsurpassable for beauty. 

* Avee mes Vers polis, treillis d'un pur metal 
Savamment constellé de rimes de eristal, 
Je ferai pour ta téte une énorme Couronne ; 
Et dans ma Jalousie, 6 mortelle Madone, 
Je saurai te tailler un manteau, de facon 
Barbare, roide et lourd et doublé de soupeon, 
Qui comme une guérite enfermera tes charmes ; 
Non de Perles brodé, mais de tout es mes Larmes! 
Ta Robe, ce sera mon Désir, fremissant, 
Onduleux, mon Désir qui monte et qui descend, 
Aux pointes se suspend, aux vallons se repose, 
Et revét d'un baiser tout ton corps blanc et rose.” 
3efore passing on to the last poem we wish to indicate for 
especial remark, we may note a few others in which this singular 
strength of finished writing is most evident. Such are, for in- 
stauce, Le Cygne, Le Poison, Tristesses de la Lune, Remord 
Pesthume, Le Flacon, Ciel Brouillé, Une Mendiante Rousse (a 
simpler study than usual, of great beauty in all ways, noticeable 
for its revival of the old fashion of unmixed masculine rhymes), Le 
Balcon, Allegorie, L’ Amour et le Crdne, and the two splendid 
sonnets marked xxvii. and xlii. We cite these headings in no 
sort of order, merely as they catch one’s eye in revising tie list 
of contents and recall the pocms classed there. Each of them 
we regard as worth a separate study, but the Litanies de Satan, 
as in a way the key-note to this whole complicated tune of 
poems, we had set aside for the last, much as (to judge by its 
place in the book) the author himself seems to have done. 

Here it seems as if all failure and sorrow on earth, and all the 

cast-out things of the world—ruined bodies and souls diseased— 


made their appeal, in default of help, to Him in whom all sor- | 


row and all failure were incarnate. As a poem, it is one of the 
noblest lyrics ever written ; the sound of it between wailing and 
triumph, as it were the blast blown by the trumpets of a brave 
army in irretrievable defeat. 
““O toi qui de la Mort, ta vieille et forte amante, 
Engendras l'Espérance—une folle charmante ! 
Q Satan, prends pitié de ma longue misére ! 
Toi qui fais au proserit ce regard calme et haut 
Qui damne tout un peuple autour d'un échafaud, 
O Satan, prends piti¢ de ma longue misére! 
~ *” * * ” 
Toi qui, magiquement, assouplis les vieux os 
De Vivrogne attardé foulé par les chevaux, 
O Satan, prends piti¢ de ma longue misére ! 
Toi qui, pour consoler 'homme fréle qui souffre, 
Nous appris & méler le salpétre et le soufre, 
O Satan, prends pitié de ma longue misére !” 
These lines are not given as more finished than the rest ; every 
verse has the vibration in it of naturally sound and pure metal. 
It is a study of metrical cadence throughout, of wonderful force 
and variety. Perhaps it may be best, without further attempts to 
praise or to explain the book, here to leave off, with its stately 
and passionate music fresh in our ears. We know that in time 
it must make its way ; and to know when or how concerns us 1s 
litle as it probably concerns the author, who can very well 
afford to wait without much impatience. 





A SIBERIAN EXILE.* 
Tuts little book, written with all the charm of simple narrative, 
forms part of that collection of interesting publications about 
Russia which, for the last few years, have been i-suing from the 
press of M. Francke at Leipzig. 
was one of that batch of Russian noblemen who were sent to 
Siberia for their complicity in the military revolt which happened 


at Petersburg on the accession to the throne of the Emperor | 
| to the regulations. This was communicated in a loud ycice, while 


Nicholas in 1825. ‘There he remained for thirty years—working 
first in the mines of Nertschinsk, then in a prison at Tehita, 
afterwards employed in the Government factories at Petiofski, 
until in the end he was put as a settler at Jutanga, beyond Lake 
Baikal. Here he married a Siberian girl, In 1856 he was in- 


* Souvenirs dun Exile en Siberie (Le Prince Mugtne Obolenski). Traduits du Russe 
parle Prince Augustus Gialitzin. Leipzig: Franck sche Verlags-Handlung. 1se2. 





The poem is quite beautiful and | 
valuable enough as merely the “ design of an unknown master.” | 
In the same way one might use up half the poems in the book; | 


| 
| 


a, 
cluded in an amnesty given by the present Emperor, returned to 
Russia, and now lives with his wife and children at Kalouga It 
is only over a portion of these thirty years that the narrative ex- 
tends, which breaks off abruptly, and is evidently a more fra, 
So far as it goes, however, it offers the most int 
and lively account we have of Siberian detention. 

It is well known that a secret society, founded by a few ard, nt 
you g men, and partaking more or less of the nature of a Car. 
bonaro association, exi-ted in Russia during the lost years of 
Alexander L, and led to the outbreak which took place on hig 
death. Prince. Obolenski was 2 member of this body, and w th 
many of his comrades acted on the 14th December against his 
better sense, in deference to his oaths. “ Like many others, I had 
assented with repugnance to the decision of the society,” he 
says; “Iwill not speak of the chances of success, ; n me of us 
reckoned thereon. Each hoped, perhaps, for some lucky cireym- 
stance, some unexpected assistance; but howe ver probai le 
defeat was, all felt themselves alike bound by their word given 
tothe society.” At the end of the day he found himself ing 
dungeon of the fortress, where he was kept in solitary confine. 
ment during six months while the High Court wes engaged in 
| trying him und his accomplices. Already, however, in the 
metropolis, and as it were under the Emperor's eye, the rigours of 
prison were secretly relieved by the friendly connivance of the 
gaolers. Indecd it causes astonishment to read the numerous 
| tokens of sympathy which from the most unexpected sides 
reached the prisoners. It is evident that they were looked at 
as interesting victims ina good cause, by men who were holding 
high positions in the country. 

After six months sentence was pronounced, five of the principal 
ringleaders were hanged, the others (amongst them Prince Obolen- 
ski) hal their swords broken over their heads and their uniforms 
stripped off their backs in presence of the troops. ‘Then they 
were silently marched back to prison, ignorant of what next 
might happen. On the evening of the 21st July the Prince re- 
ceived a common convict’s jacket and was told to ; repare for a 
journey. © Midnight had hardly struck when I was taken to the 
Commandant’s house; I found there Alexander Jakoubovitch 
dressed like myself. Then came Mouravief, ex-colonel of 
Hussars, and Davidof, retired officer in the Horse Guards. We 
pressed each other’s hands in silence.” Soon the door opened, and 
the Commandant of the fortress said at the top of his voice, “ By 
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order of the Emperor you are to be sent to Siberia with irons round 
the feet.” These were immediately put on, and the prisoners thus 
led to their vehicles. As they went down, “a certain Major 
Podouchkin bent towards me, pressed my hand secretly, whisper- 
ing, ‘Take this; it is from your brother ; ” and I felt him slipping 
some money into my hand. As the ¢e/éga containing Obolenski 
was about to start, Kozlof, aide-de-camp to Tatichtchef, Minister 





| of War, and deputed to superintend the departure of the convicts, 


jumped up. “I knew him but little; yet he pressed me in his 

arms like a brother, and the tears in his eyes attested his profound 
emotion.” On, on this sorry convoy went, “ with the rapidity of 
lightning,” always on, without any but the most indispensable | 
halt, and without communication with any one. No person was 

allowed to approach the prisoners until the end of August, when 

they reached Irkutsk. 

In the absence of the governor the prisoners presented them- 
selves to his substitute, who received them kindly, “ expressed to 
ach the interest he took in his position,” and then left them alone 
with a functionary by name Vakhrouchef, who during the iuter- 
view had lcoked at them with evident sympathy. “As soon as 
his superior had withdrawn, this man approached me and slipped 
twenty-five roubles into my hand, saying, with a voice choked by 
emotion, ‘Do not refuse; in God's name accept.’” The party 
remained only a few days at Irkutsk, during which they met with 
nothing but kindness. Then an order came for separation— 
Obolenski and Jakoubovitch being sent to the salt mines at 
Ousolié, while the other two went to the distilleries of Alexan- 
drovski. ‘** On reaching the salt mines, we were taken to the office, 
where we were stripped of all our money and had the log-house 
of a poor widow assigned us for a lodging. The director, Colonel 


| Kiionkof, being absent, nothing was decided about, and we were 


| 


The author, Prince Obolenski, | 


| left at liberty under inspection of the police, who mysteriously 


surrounded us at all times. After a fortnight the director arrived. 
The next day he made us come to him. The police kept every- 
body at adistance from his honse, and, during our interview, not 
a soul was allowed to enter it. He received us, not only gra- 
ciously, but with attentions which touched us deeply. Alter 
some civil speeches, our host gave quite a familiar turn to the 
conversation.” Afterwards, we learnt that all the servants had 
heen put out of doors to prevent any denunciation of the kindness 
with which we had been received. In dismissing us, the Col nel 
said he would set usa task merely for form's sake, and that we 
need not fear any molestation. “The next day a subaltern 
brought ustwo hatchets belonging to the State, and told us that 
we were to be woodentters, and that the spot would be shown us 
where we would have to fell a fixed lot of timber aday, ace nding 
in a whisper we were told that all we need do was to walk in the 
forest, for that our task would be made without us.” Th» fear of 
exposing his benefactor to painful consequences made Ol olenski, 
however, resolutely do his best to learn his new profession, aud 
he became soon a skilful woedcutter. 
Although communication with the outer world was strictly 
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forbidden, the news reached Obolenski that another batch of his | beauty of the scenery. It now occurred to the tormenting 


comrades, amongst them Prince Troubetzkoi, had reached | ingenuity of the functionaries to turn the pleasure of breathing 
Irkutsk, and soon after that the wife of the latter had also come. | the air of day into pain. The prisoners were told that they 
This lady, by extraordinary exertions, had wrung from the} should be relieved from underground labour, and employed in 
Emperor “ the favour , of Joining her husband in his exile. | open-air work. The fact is, that in the mines they were not set 
Obolenski was now seized with a vi ent desire to get into | to task-work; while even there the sympathies of the other con- 
correspondence with these friends, in the hope of learning news of | victs generally lightened their labour. ‘These men, often criminals 
his family, and the adventure which enabled him to do so affords | of low degree, surrounded these political victims with tender 
8 glimpse into those mysterious associations of secret sects which | interest, and would combine amongst themselves to help them in 
are spread to an unknown extent all over Russia. In his daily | their rough duties. Now, however, this assistance was forcibly 
resort to the forest, he had repeatedly observed a well-dvessed | defeated, and the prisoners were directed to carry to the washing- 
individual, who would stop to look at him, greet him with marked | stand 30 buckets of ore aday—a task that was above the strength 
Iseemed anxious to converse. At last, once they met | of several of them. “ We were no longer tempted to ramble along 
alone, when the stranger addressed him solemnly in these words, | the banks of the Argoun, for we were glad of rest such days as we 
«We have long been foretcld your coming; which has been | were allowed to take it.” A ray of hope seemed to dawn on the 
ne y het Ezekiel. We are numerous: | arrival of a new chief wl onel of a regi 
anuounced to us by the prop z . > are s: | arrival of a new chief who, as colonel of a regiment, had been 
trast yourself to us: we will never give youup!" ‘The stranger | known to several amongst the prisoners, He inspected them, 
was a member of a sect called Spirit Strivers, “ Will you | spoke not roughly; but instead of alleviating, he painfully 
engage to have a letter delivered at Irkutsk? I shall not be | aggravated their condition, The very day of his inspection, the 
4 reward your trouble; [ have not got a kopek,” asked | prisoners were led in a body to the smith’'s i i 
able to g pek, I y smith’s, and had iron rings 
rn ” . . . ° " . oe . . 
Obolenski. “ Be at your ease,” was the immediate answer; “ to- | riveted round their ankles! In this pitiable plight did these men 
morrow at dusk I will meet you. Give me your letter; it will be | —rebels indeed, yet rebels of a noble kind—continue for dreary 
delivered.” Aud so it was. Thus about a year elapsed in com- | years their melancholy course of life, with no other varieties 
parative happiness, — re _ =. of the =) regen a| beyond that of an occasional transfer from one penal establish- 
subaltern interrupted the two friends in a game of chess with | ment to another. It is hard to conceive a sadder object for con- 
the order to start instantaneously for Irkutsk. Jakoubovitch | templatiou than that of so forsaken, so utterly forlorn an exist- 
could not be persuaded that this sudden summons was not in| ence; yet not one of these victims showed sigas of weakness 
consequence of an amnesty. But the carriage did not stop in | during so many years of galling trial. They bore the cruel lot, 
the town. It rolled on four versts beyond Irkutsk, until it | which by imprudence they had brought on themselves, with 
reached a forbidding a —— by 4 tee _—_ the unflinching nobleness, until the present Emperor humanely 
two convicts met two of their fellow Princes, Troubetzkoi and | restored such as were alive to their homes. “ The political 
Volkousky. “It was only there that we learnt the yoal of our | character of the Society of Public Weal was obliterated, but the 
wanderings—we were sent to the mines of Nertschintsk!” The | moral impression stamped on al! its members had preserved itself 
journey was to take place immediately ; but just as tho| without alteration, and laid the foundation of that mutual esteem 
— were preparing to move a painful scene occurred | and lofty feeling which pervaded the least of our relations 
rincess ‘Troubetzki* having learnt of her husband having/. . . Scattered in all the corners of Siberia, each of us 
been suddenly curried off from Irkutsk, had hastened alter maintained his individual dignity, aud won the esteem of those 
him. “We had already started, when I saw tho Prin | with whom he had to deal.” 
cess arrive on a car without springs, jump out, and eall her 
husband, who in an instant leaped from his seat into his wife's THE FRITHLOF SAGA.* 
arms. Long was that embrace and inundated with tears!” Thus | Ir is curious to think that Tegner'’s Frithiof Saga has found no 
they separated. The I rincess did not then even know whither fewer than seven English translators within the last thirty years, 
her husband went. No one would tell her the truth for a long | and is none the less comparatively unknown. We rather hope 
while. When she learnt it, she and Princess Marie Volkousky beset | than expect that the last, and not altogether the best effort, by 
the authorities with the prayer to be allowed to share their hus- | Mr. Mucklestou may attract attention to the original. In the 
bands’ hard life. At last they were told they might do so if they | case of Germany, indeed, Goethe may be said to have forced his 
would sign anengagement to submit to all the obligations imposed | native language upon Europe; but the study of German, after 
on convicts’ wives. They were obliged to ren munee all their | all, was becoming, even without Goethe, a political necessity, and 
right of birth, they were deprived of all communication with | we cannot pretend to say that Tegner takes rank beside the man 
their relatives, they were to see their husbands only when and | who wrote “Faust.” Probably, therefore, to the end of time the 
where itmight please the authorities, and they were liable to | English public must rely upon translators for their knowledge of 
menial duties, such as washing floors and the like services. On these | the greatest Scandinavian epic. Mr. Muckleston is a fair 
conditions alone were these two high-spirited ladies allowed to | specimen of his class. He has committed two unpardonable 
join their husbands, ; : mistakes in rendering second-hand from the Norwegian trans- 
_ Meanwhile, Obolenski and his three comrades, after having been | lation, and in omitting passages which he thought und'gnified, 
joined on the road by some other of their friends, journeyed on | The first error is poorly excused by the plea that Norwegian and 
across Lake Baikal to the mine of Blagodatki, under the care of | Swedish are cognate languages. Burns Anglicized is very 
a Cossack guard, “ who, like al! good Russians, were disposed to | different from Burns in the original; the version of Foss—for 
ro > ger 7} vey ” . © , ; » j -3 ’ , ; H 
render us eve ry service.’ But, once at the mine, thi indulgent with Monsen’s we are not acquainted—often blurs the peculiar 
treatment which had hitherto mitigated the severity of judicial | beauties of the original. The second fault is equally grave, and 
sentence came to anend. After inspection by the director, ‘‘ who | we searcely know what to think of a gentleman who, with some 
was tolerably coarse in his language,” the party was divided | genuine poctical taste, tells us that he could not reconcile the 
into couples, and sent to work underground, under the guidance | introduction of Frithiof on skates “with the dignity of the 
of a miner. However, they were allowed to enjoy each other's | poem.” Is it the quick motion, or can it be the cheap conveyance, 
society and the comfort of lodging together, while they were still | which Mr. Muckleston thinks inappropriate to a warrior (not a 
further cheered by the arrival of the two ladies, “who hired a/ noble by the bye) of the eighth century ? Bating these faults, Mr. 
wretched log-hous» about half a verst from us. It is impossible | Muckleston's version is not without merit. He has failed in the 
to enumerate all that we owed to them during the number of| more difficult parts—like * Tne Parting,” or “ Balder's Pyre”— 
years they sacrificed themselves to the consolation of their hus-| where success is perhaps unattainable. But his verses, generally, 
ands and ourselves. Sometimes they would improvise dishes, | are of average merit, and he has succeeded in several lays in 
4 lt . . . . . . . 
bringing them to us in secret. The days they were not allowed | catching the tone of the original. His book will not bear minute 
to have an interview with their husbands they still came as far as | criticism, but it is sufficiently readable, and may serve to give an 
our barrack. We saw them at a distance, chairs would be given | idea of the veritable Frithiof Saga. 
them, aud so they seated themselves before our only window and| ‘The old story of Frithiof, on which Tegner founded his 
conversed an hour with their husbands. With the thermometer | poem, is a charming and curious relic of the olden time in 
down to 20 degrees, these ladies, wrapped in furs, could sit there | Norway. Its scene is laid in the Sogne Fiord, at a part where 
without moving until their limbs were stiff with cold.” New | that beautiful firth expands into three arms. On the southern 
Vexations, however, aggravated the situation of these unhappy | side is the promoutory of Framnes, now Vangnos, which tradi- 
prisoners. A fresh overseer curtailed the liberty hitherto granted; | tion points out as the home of Frithiof, and his father Thorstein, a 
80 that after return from their day's task underground, the | freeman and warrior, but not a noble. On the Northern side, an 
prisoners were to be confined within their dwelling, although the | hour’s row across the fiord, is the valley of Balestrand, near] 
weldie was so low that they could not all stand upright, and the un English mile long, and sufficiently fertile to permit the growth 
Ns diers had orders to enjoin obedience by force. After a time, | of a village. Here, in the eighth century, was a temple of Baldr, 
coe this cruel restriction was removed, but soon to be fol-| the Northern God of light and love, which was under the care 
Owed by other vexatious. On holidays the prisoners had | of the royal and priestly race of King Bele. Bel d Thorstei 
° ys é B i priestly race of King Bele. 2e1e an orstein 
_ allowed, under a guard, to roam about the woods were companions in arms, and friends, and their graves are still 
and meadows watered by the Argoun; and Obolenski dwells | shown side by side in a farmyard on Balestrand. But Bele’s 
on the delight which in spring-time they derived from the | eldest son, Helge, had a grudge against Frithiof, and refu-ed 
ito let his sister Ingeborg be married to a mere bonde 
Pd sere 1 ! French ery being the danghter of Count Laval, | of the neighbourhood. This feeling of race would have 
higre, who settled in Russia. She had been married five years when her hus- 2 , e y i j y , rhe 
band's catastrophe happened. Her union hed been childless at’ Petersburg, but in | been natural on the Continent, but in Norway, where 
Siete she bore five children, one of whom is now Duchesse de Morny. As her chil-| there was no servile population, and where kingdoms were 
Es —ataneeing up, Princess Troubetskoi caused a petition to be submitted to the many and various, the distance between a chief and fight- 
a gr . icholas that she might be allowed to have three educated in some large | 
_in Russia. The Emperor's distinet reply to the petition was, “ Theoffepring of | « The Frithiof Saya , 
convicts, bein: she . A ’ The Frithiof Saga, a Poem, translated from the Norwegian, by the Rev. R 
ing themselves convicts, always know enough ! | Muckleston, M.A. London: Bell and Daldy. ” 
, y 
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ing man was comparatively slight. Frithiof still pressed his | 
suit, and the feeling of the fiordsmen was with him. Helge, for | 

reater security, lodged his sister in the temple or enclosure of | 

alder, where the sin of all unlawful love would be heightened to | 
sacrilege. But Frithiof and his men, says the old legend, * rowed | 
over the sea and went up to Baldrshoug (Baldr’s height) and into 
Ingeborg’s bower; she sat there with eight waiting-women, and 
there were eight of the men. ‘Then stood Ingeborg up and said, 
“ How canst tliou be so bold, Frithiof, as to come hither, despite 
my brother's will, and to make the Gods angry with thee?” Fri- 
thiof said, “ Be it as it may, methinks thy love is more than the 
anger of the gods.” Ingeborg answered, * Thou shalt be wel- | 
come here, and all thy men with thee.” Presently they ex- 
changed rings, and “ Frithiof often came by night to Baldrshoug.” 
The visits were discovered, too late to be prevented, but they gave 
King Helge the opportunity of revenge. He denounced Fri- 
thiof to the King, and condemned him, ia expiation of his sacri- 
lege, to sail to the Orkneys and demand arrears of tribute from 
Jarl Argantyr. After a hazardous voyage, Frithiof returned, to | 
find that Ingeborg had been married in his absence to old King | 
Ring of Ringerike, and that his own house was a blackened ruin, | 
having been burned down by Helge in a raid. With the true spirit | 
of a Norseman, punctiliously observant of obligation, and yet un- 
scrupulously vindictive, Frithiof declared that his first duty was to 
deliver up the tribute he had collected, an’d, striding into Baldr's 
temple, where King Helge was then offering sacrifice, he hurled 
the weighty sack of gold at his head. He was striding out again, 
when he saw that his own troth ring, given to Ingeborg, had been 
placed on the image of Baldr. In trying to take it off, the freshly- 
painted image fell into the sacrificial fire close by; the flames 
caught, and image and temple were consumed. Under ban, and 
homeless, Frithiof now roved the seas, and “ wild and fearful men 
he slew dead, but peasants and merchants he left in peace.” At 
last, after three winters, the passionate desire to see Ingeborg 
overcame every other feeling: he left his men in the Chris- 
tiania Fiord, entered Alfhem, King Ring’s capital, and took 
his seat as a guest at the Royal table. He was known almost 
instantly by his stature and fearless speech. But Ring was a 
true knight at heart, and trusted the stranger unreservedly. 
Frithiof was not unworthy. Once he saved the king and queen 
from drowning ; on another occasion, when the king purposely 
ventured alone with him into adark wood and laid down to sleep, 
Frithiof withstood the temptation to slay his rival. Ixplanation 
followed, and Fiithiof declared his intention of leaving the coun- 
try, never to see Ingeborg again during the king's life. But 
Ring, who felt his end approaching, persuaded the loyal lover 
and true man to stay, making him Jarl and regent of the king- 
dom till the young princes, Ring's sons, should be of age. ‘The 
king's death soon followed, and “ Frithiof gave a noble feast and 
bade his following toit ; then was Ring’s funeral feast and Fri- 
thiof and_Ingelorg’s marriage at the same time. Presently, 
Frithiof took the rule upon him, and was honoured as a mighty 
man. He had manychildven by Ingeborg.” The saga ends by 
relating how he defeated and slew King Helge, and made his 
kingdom tributary to Ringerike. 

No one can fail to see what a wealth of epical material lies in 
this wonderful legend. It wants the political interest which 
made the Iliad a poem of all time to the Greeks; and is rather 
the story of a man than of a people or a cause. The secret of 
its charm lies in the brief speech oi Frithiof to Ingeborg,—‘“ Me- 
thinks thy love is more than the anger of the Gods.” ‘The con- 
ception of a strong passion, overpowering religious convictions 
and fate—yet weaker than the sense of honour—can only have 
been the growth of a heroic time. We must not transfer modern 
notions of sin to the violation of Baldr’s temple; it was, at worst, 
ceremonial pollution, entailing some weird unknown curse upon 
the offender, which common men would shrink to encounter, 
and which the divine majesty of love could deliberately disregard. 
The men who believed that the gods would be destroyed with the 

owers of evil, and who yet bent reverently to a doomed faith, 
Rad a deeper sense of spiritual truth than their own altars and 
inages could embody ; they could venture to trust their hearts 
against their creed. And a reflex glory from this sentiment is 
shed over Frithiof's whole life. His love for Ingeborg, inarticu- 
late in words and violent in act, is yet essentially distinct from the 
brute passion of Achilles for his handmaid: it rises above his 
anger, for he prefers venturing in disguise to her, to revenging 
himself on Helge, as his men wished; it survives absence and 
adventure, drawing him to her with a nameless spell ; and it is so 
closely interwoven with his reverence for honour and womanly 

urity, that he resolves to hurry from her presence, lest common 
Failty and an hour of chance impair the ideal. Something, no 
doubt, of the guest's feeling towards a chivalrous host is blended 








with and explains this excess of refined sentiment. His life has 
been in Ring's hands; he has entered the court in disguise the 
Queen's lover; and has been trusted as the King’s bosom friend ; 
his enemy has laid down to sleep in his arms. He has been 
tempted, and he has come conqueror out of the trial. But what 
ages were those which we call lawless and unchristian, and when 
Frithiof found a love like Ingeborg’s, or such a rivalas Ring! | 


Beautiful as Tegner’s poem is, it had better be read by those | 
who have forgotten the original. It is the freshness of | 
Walter Scott in place of the true Homeric spirit of the 
Saga; and the sentiment of a later age—even though it have | 
Schiller's tenderness—is weak and wants the pathos of the old | 


‘to be thankful for small mercies. Mr. Stretton has seen and 


_ 
times, which put the feeling of a life into twenty words. « M 
thinks thy love is more than the anger of the Gods,” cannot he 
expanded, without loss, into a canto. We miss even the sim le 
naiveté of the bridal and funeral feasts on the same day. Abe <4 
all, Tegner could not forget that he was a Christian clergyman. 
and his horror at the desecration of a church, even Baldr’ led 
him to depart strangely from his authorities. In the Saga’ th 
burning of Baldrshoug is an outrage punished with ony 
lawry and deprivation of goods. There the matter ote 
But Tegner represents Frithiof as driven over land and gea by 
the furies, and finding no rest even in the possession of Ingebore 
till a dream warns him there he is to build a new and sundie 
temple in expiation. To crown all, his father rises from the 
grave and predicts the coming of Christianity, with such effect 
that Frithiof consents to be reconciled to his enemies. A]} this 
is sound theology and exquisite poetry, but it is a moral ang. 
chronism in the story. Frithiofis the most Christian of pagan 
heroes, but he could not have felt remorse for what in the eighth 
century was no crime,and he would have been far superior to 
his own gods, if he had pardoned a malignant and unrepentant 
enemy. Luther's catechism is decidedly out of place in these 
times of Thor. Nevertheless when all is said, Tegner’s Frithiof 


| Saga has almost unapproachable charms of its own. For even 


and varied excellence, for spirit, tenderness, and descriptive 
touches, it may be said to have no superior and no equal among 
poems of its own class. ” 

We quote asa fair specimen of Mr. Muckleston's powers a 
passage from Frithiof’s soliloquy at his father's grave. It may 
be well to observe that the cantos of the poem are in diflerent 
metres :— 


“ Here is my father’s grave ; perchance he sleepeth. 

Alas! on high he sitteth, whence no prayer 

Can call him down ; he quafis the mead and reapeth 
The glorious harvest of his life-time here. 

Father! look down upon thy son that weepeth ; 
Speak words of comfort from thy starry sphere ; 

No runes or mystic arts to me are given— 

Teach thou some spell to charm indignant Heaven. 


“Has, then, the grave no tongue? his blade demanding, 

The voice of buried Argantyr was heard ; 

The boon, for which I here am suppliant standing, 
I prize at costlier rate than many a sword. 

Do thou, my Sire, from thy bright skies descending 
Forgiveness bring from high Valhalla’s Lord. 

Guide thou my darkling steps through every danger, 

A noble spirit brooks not Balder’s anger. 


“Still thou art silent! o’er the blue dominion 

Of restless ocean let thy counsel fly s 

Or bind it on the tempest’s rushing pinion, 
That I may list it as it speedeth by. 

And many a crimson cloud is gathering in yon 
Western horizon for thy ministry. 

Alas! no sign, no answer, hast thou made me : 

How poor, how powerless are the dead to aid me.” 


We have only space to translate literally the last eight lines :— 
“Only do thou guide my dim gaze, my expectation; a noble 
mind cannot endure the weight of Balder’s anger. Thou art 
silent, father! Hearest thou? the wave plashes,—its murmur is 
pleasant, lay thy speech in it: and the storm is flying, —hang thy- 
self on its wings, and whisper me as it passes by ; and the West 
is streaked with golden rings, let one of them be thy herald; 
hast thou no answer, no sign, O my father! for tiy son in his 
need? O, how poor is death!” Our readers will probably think 
that we have not spoken too harshly of Mr. Muckleston’s short- 
comings. ‘The difference between poetry and tolerable verse is 
considerable. 


STRETTON’S CHEQUERED LIFE.* 
Brocrapnies and autobiographies in the present day seem to 
be written on the very smallest provocation. The men who have 
succeeded in life, and the men who have an impression that they 
ought to have succeeded, are equally ready to give us a full 
account of themselves and their p oo or at least to allow some 
enthusiastic friend to do it for them. Of course it cannot be 
helped. It is very well to say that only remarkable men should 
write their lives or allow them to be written, but then, in his own 
eyes, every small hero is a remarkable man. After all, no great 
harm is done. Nobody need read the book but reviewers, aud 
they are a class whose sufferings excite but slender sympathy. 
So we need not be very hard on Mr. Stretton for deeming it wel 
to inform us in three octavo volumes how his life has been passed 
up to somewhere about fifty years of age. Very likely it is our 
own fault that, although we have read his book with a patient, 
and at times fatigued, attention, we have failed in dis- 
covering how his “ moral,” “that no real happiness can exist, 
no pure pleasure can there be without alloy, unless it be 
based upon virtue,” can possibly be deduced from it. But, 
if few will be much amused or instructed by these memoirs, NO 


one at any rate can get any harm, and the sea-side teaches men 





done more than a great many who write their lives; and 7 


must give him credit for not a little pluck and perseverance. | 
his book were only one-third as long as it is, it would gain 
re aa 





* Memoirs of a Chequered Life. By Charles Stretton. Bentley. 
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greatly. There is, perlaps, enough of adventure to make one 
very passable volume, but we are crammed with wearisome 
details and irrelevant matter for the sake of filling up three. oom 
Mr. Stretton’s life has been “ chequered * in this wise. Until | 
1852, he lived the life of a man of some fumily and fashion, in 
England and on the Coutinent. From 1852 to 1837, he was a 
gold digger. fi-herman, shepherd, ete., in * the Bush, ll > Was 
removed, he says, at an carly age from “a school in the certainly 
peautiful, but decidedly suburban (not to say cockney) neigh- 
pourhood of London, Clapham (he is fond of antitheses), and 
sent to Harrow. From HLarrow he went to a private tutor in 
Kent. Here he fell in love, first with a barmaid, by whom he is 
accepted, and whom he jilts within a week ; and next with a 
oung lady, the daughter of a neighbouring clergyman. His 
a passages with this damsel are given at extreme length. | 
He declares his passion, and is an accepted suitor within 
two days from his introduction. He leaves her with the 
impassioned assurance, “ Your loved form will be ever present 
to my imagination. My letters wiil be regular, in fact, we 
shall hear from each other every week ;” but finds that his 
ardian (he was cnly eighteen at the time) is resolutely set 
against the marriage, and is compelled to drop lis fizacee, though 
he has gone +o far as to setile au elopement with her. We are 
bound to say that he appears to have suffered on the occasion, 
but his wounds soo healed, as in a few months we find him 
engaged to a Welsh lady, whom in due time he m irries ITe set 
tled on the banks of the Wye, and began the life of a © tine old 
English gentleman, who had a great estate,” with a fortune ot 
about twenty thousand pounds. Money ditliculties naturally fol- 
lowed. A separation also took place between himself and his 
wife. He is silent as to its cause, telling us that “the casual 
reader has nothing to do with it,” wherein we agree with hin ; 
but he is so lavish in his confidences on most points—even 
his prayers and thanksgivings—that we own our curiosity is a 
little piqued. Im hopes of retrieving himself, he took to the gaming 


table, with the usual result. At length, in 1852, his fortune being | 


considerably impoverished, and having suffered much fom the 
death of a lady for whom he seems to have had a platonic attach- 
ment, he made up his mind to join some friends who were going 
out to Australia to try their luck at the diggings. 

They reached Melbourne at the very heat of the gold fever, and 
instead of the land flowing with milk and honey that they had 
pictured to themselves, found to their dismay “ that washing was 
twelve shillings a dozen; that a single glass of Co!onial beer was 
sixpence; that the four-pound loaf was four shillings; and that 
meat, instead of being one halfpenny per pound, was tle same 
price as in England.” Having selected the Forest Creek dig- 


gings, about seventy-two miles from Melbourne, they proceeded | 


there, bought a * lot,” and commenced operations. Mr. Stretton, 
though an athletic man, and accustomed to exercis®, soon found, 
he tells us, “that as a digger he was not worth his salt.” and left 
the diggings for Melbourne, to send up supplies to his friends 
Before long they joined him there, and the hiuuiliating discovery 
was made, that after many months of hard labour, they had only 
succeeded in extricting two pounds troy of gold. Mr. Stretion 
was better off than many emigrants, as he was sure of receiving 
Temittances from time to time from home. Still he felt it incum- 
bent on him to do something by which money might be raised. 
This was no easy matter. His description of the sta‘e of things 
in Victoria is anything but cheerful. “ The prices of everything, 
he says. “in the city (Melbourne) at that time were fabulous ; 
and the difficulty of finding employment such as x gentleman 
could undertake was beyond belief. Lamentable indeed was it to 
behold men who had moved in th» best society in Eagland,—such 


as clergymen, barristers, men who had held commissions in the | 


navy and army,—breaking stones on the roads at 10s. the square | 


yard, Government finding them wood, water. and tent.” The 
adulteration of food was fearful. The tea, which is so largely 
consumed, Mr. Stretton imagines to have been manufactured 
from gum trees,—the leaf averaging three inches in length. As 
to fermented liquor, * | mys If,” he writes, “ saw a small cask of 
Tum which might have held eight gallons; when it became 
empty, and it was found necessary to take the head ont for 
cleaning it, it contained, amongst other filth at the bottom, a 
vast quantity of Burrett’s twist tobacco—a deadly poison.” The 
author and a friend took up their quarters at Collingwood, a 
suburb of Melbourne, with a Jew lapidary named Cohea, whem 
he had known in the Isle of Man. Here they turn hawkers, 
and, by dint of Mr. Stretton’s elo juence, dispose of som> stones 
that the Jew had by him for five or six times their value—a 
proof how a gentlemn’s notions of fair dealing get warped under 
Australian influences. He hung about Melbourne and Colling- 
Wood some time, unable to better himself,—sct up asa fisherman 


With a party of friends, who, however, got tired of it in a few | 


days. 


Finally, having come to the end of his finances, he hires 


himself out as shepherd for three months, taking the name of | 


Morton. He was fortunate in finding a very good master in a 
Mr. Hinton, the owner of a large “ran” in those parts, and had 
a flock of over two thousand sheep entrusted to his care 
Knowing nothing of his business, he was a good deal tried 
at first; once, through ignorance of the country, he and 
his flock were lost in a barren tract called “ Hell’s Hole.” 


This | 


time he was thirty-eight hours without food or drink, and under- | 


Went excruciating agonies from thirst—a suffering to which the | 


wanderer in Victoria is specially subject. The country “ is noto- | 


riously badly off for water in summer; and what there is, is so 
bad, that you are compelled to boil it before using it, or to de- 
stroy the animaleule® by which it is infested, by pouriug ina 
tolerably large quantum of alcohol.” But wiih the aid of his dog 
“Jack” he managed to acquit himself to the satisfaction of his 
employer; and, having conducted his flock in safety to Mel- 
bourne for sale through a bad country, he resigned his situation. 
He was next advised to apply for employment in the police, who, 
in Australia, stand much higher than ut home. “© he force.” he 
says, “ was composed chiefly of men wh», if not geutlemen, 
“were very superior to the class that would be supposed to enter 
a service in which such hardships were inevitable. I was myself 
personally acquainted with many privates in the corps who were 
men of excellent family; and it required very great interest to get 
into the force.” But as the brother of the Inspector General was a 
great friend of Mr. Stretton’s family, he was at once appointed, on 
application, Chief-Warder of the convict ship “Sacramento.” After 
holding this post some time he became conscious of weakened 
health, and determined on throwing it up aud retuming home, 
which intention he carried out, arriving in Liverpool in 1857. 
There is, probably, nothing in all this that is very new to 
any of our reacers. The clearest lesson to be drawn from it is 
that gentlemen are sadly out of place in Victoria. It costs a 
good deal to make a gentleman, and it is a waste of material 
for a man of education and refinement to turn gold-digger, 
or shepherd, or hut-keeper,—work which could be infinitely better 
done by on» who had never had his training. Nor cau we think 
that * roughing it "in this way would have had any bat the worst 
effects on the man himself. We should expect beforchand what 
Mr. Stretton says is the exse, that mary of these gundam gentle- 
men seemed to strive to outdo every one as blickguards and 
ruffiaus. The Australian Adventures are fur the best part of 
the book. Some of them would be really amusing if they were 
not told at such intolerable length. The Jew Cohen's idea of hos- 
pitality seems to have been curious. After inviting Mr. Stretton 
and his friend Carroll to dinner, he sets them first to provide the 
materials for the meal, then to lay the table, and tinally to wash up 
He is a philosopher, too : his wife has ruu away from 
him, and he is asked if they had had any misunderstanding ? 
“None in the world,” says he; “ perhaps she saw some one, poor 
dear girl, that she preferred to me, and so slice went with him. I 
shall be always glad to hear of Eliza doing well.” In the con- 


the dishes, 


g 
vict-ships it appears it is the rule that the prisoners’ letters 
should be first read by the officer, who afterwards reads them 
aloud to their owners, omitting anything that may heedlessly 
distress their feelings. The tollowing postscript to a wife's letter 
to her husband, it may be imagined, was not read to him; the 
letter, we may premise, is affectionate enoug! :—* P.S.—Don't 
think, old bloke, that Lam going to wait two ye ws more for you; 
I shall be off with the first man who will take me.” Once the 
convicts hit upon a device for getting rid of evnui, which we have 
great pleasure in bringing before the notic: of used up Dun- 
drearies. They had their teeth drawa. Vie do-torexiracted three, in 
perfeetly good condition, from one man, and assured Mr, Siretton 
that the fellow’s only object was to vary the tediam of his exist- 
ence, and obtain the glass of brandy which was «allowed after the 
op™ation. We have all heard of the gentleman who shot binself 
to avoid pulling on his stockings in the morning every day, but 
this is nothing to having three teeth out at once by way of 
cheering one up a little. 

We cannot compliment Mr. Siretion on his style; indeed, some 
of his sentences are gems for odd ty of construction. Take this as 
aspecimen :—* He died, poor fellow, at the early ege of four-and- 
twenty, beloved and regretted by all to whom he was known, 
leaving a young widow who had not attained her eighteenth 
veer, and who only survived him four years; not that grief 
carried her so premuturely to the grave, for she marrie] a s*cond 
time ; consumption in both instances did its work.” ‘There is 
some poetry, too, the author of which is not named, but we 
suspect Mr, Stretton himself, as he admits having rather a turn 
that way. 






“Oh, was it right, or kind, or generous, 
To woo—yet wound: to sue—yet sting the heart 
Whose only weakness was in too much faith ? 
Honour is love's vicegerent upon earth ; 
Was-—was it honourable ?” 


We cannot resist giving the following stanza. It is quoted 
from a poem on “ Retrospection,’ by C. J. Prince, a gentleman 
whose name is, we are ashamed to say, unknown to us. 


“IT might have been a wiser better man, 
With signs of well won honour on my brow, 
Had I adhered to Nature's simple plan, 

Or reasoned with myself as I do now.” 


In 1869 Mr. Stretton tells us, in conclusion, his first wife being 
dead, he took unto himself a second, “ whos> amiability of disposi- 
tion gives fair promise that his future life will be one of happi- 
ness.” We hope it may. We agree with him that his sins are 
by no means of an unpardonable character, and wish him every 
success in the amended life he announces it is his int:ntion to 
lead henceforth. At the same time he must allow us to say that he 
has written a great deal of twaddle, and that unless he amends not 
only his life but his style, we trast his domestic bliss will be too 
engrossing to give him time to turn his thoughts to literature. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
Blackwood this month is rather flimsy. An article on “ Water- 
ing-places” is pleasant reading, though here and there somewhat 
“ gushing ;’ but it does not rise above the average. The less said 
about “ Caxtoniana” the better. This whole series of essays is a 
grave imposture. They contain nothing but the most trivial and 
obvious thoughts, dressed in language elaborately pretentious, 
and submitted to the public with an air of calm confidence and 
self-complaceny that is most irritating. The chronicles of 
Carlingford have been gradually growing more and more melodra- 
matic, till in the present number it is passion torn to rags and 
tatters. A review of the Exhibition pictures is no way remark- 
able, except, perhaps, for censure of M. Ingres’s picture “ La 
Source,” which is rebuked for excessive coldness. The article on 
Jefferson Davis is rather biographical than political, the 

Olitical essays on America being reserved for a review of Mr. 
Trollope’s book. The criticisms bestowed on Mr. Trollope are we 
think just ; but the general character of the reasoning is unsound, 
though not lacking ingenuity. We recommend our readers, how- 
ever, to compare this article with the American article in Mac- 
millan, and they will at least get both sides of the question very 
fairly laid before them. 

“The Outlook of the War” is the article to which we refer ; 
which presents us with an exhaustive summing-up of the whole 
case. The Northern way of looking at the war, to what extent 
the real question at stake is slavery, the military results on 
either side, the future of America, and the relations between 
America and England, are the constituent elements of the 
article.’ On the first point the writer says that the Northern view 
is combined of three ingredients, a feeling that the will of the 
majority is the vital principle of the Union, and ought to be 
defended; the knowledge that with the destruction of the 
Union would disappear all those advantages which have made 
America so free and prosperous, such as immunity from custom- 
houses, passports, frontier lines, the fear of invasion and war, 
standing armies and fortified towns ; and the vision of a great 
future which every American had been in the habit of brooding 
over more than he was willing to express. Of the military posi- 
tion the writer says very well, ‘Two months ago everybody 
fancied that the cause of the South was hopeless,” now everybody 
jumps to the conclusion that the North has lost the game. 

obably one assumption may prove as groundless as the other. 
We have often been struck by the absurd prematurity of the 
judgments passed on this war. Other such struggles have lasted 
thetr five, seven, or ten years. Why, then, is this one necessarily 
to be terminated in two? It is possible that modern warfare 
may admit of being carried on in such a way as to shorten the 
duration of wars to some extent, but not to such an 
extent as this. On the third point, the future of America, 
we feel less induced to agree with Macmillan. He thinks 
that the South, if conquered, would not prove so diffi- 
cult to manage as has often been predicted. He thinks 
that the homogeneity of North and South being so great 
as it is, “If once the supremacy of either side was indisputably 
established, the weaker of the two would acquiesce in the rule 
of the stronger without great reluctance or coercion.” ‘This 
opinion, however, is too much at variance with the lessons of 
history to be accepted without more evidence than the writer of 
this article has to offer. Lastly, English interests would, he 
thinks, be best served by the victory of the North. The South, if 
independent, must establish a high protective tariff to develope 
native manufacture; and the North, if beaten, would burn to 
redeem her laurels in a war with England. We have left our- 
selves little space to speak of the other articles in Macmillan ; 
but we particularly commend “Women in Italy in 1862,” and 
can only say of Mr. Kingsley’s “ Water Babies,” that while the 
descriptive writing is both racy and poetical, the story appears to 
be an experiment on his readers’ good nature. 

The Dublin University Magazine opens with an article on the 
Duke of Wellington, written from a very exclusive Welling- 
tonian point of view. ‘The writer justifies every action of his 
life, both military and political, even down to his dishke of all 
change in the equipment and general condition of tke soldier, 
and winds up with a comparison between him and Napoleon on 
the score of statesmanship, which if not too hard upon the latter 
is, we think, too favourable to the former. ‘That Wellington had 
in him the making of a great English statesman we readily allow ; 
that he was, perhaps, a great statesman after the Continental 
model we do not care to deny ; but alife spent in camps and at 
the head of large armies up to fifty is not a good preparation for 
Parliainentary administration, and in this the Duke broke down. 
We don’t know how much longer the “ tricky ways” and the 
“crooked ways’ of Mr. Canning are to be the objects of invec- 
tive by writers who know nothing of his history; but it is high 
time such shameful misrepresentations were put anend to. In the 
recently published diary of the Duke of Buckingham, who was as 
little of a friend to Canning as to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, will be found the most complete account extant of 
the transactions which took place between the first illness of 
Lord Liverpool and the promotion of Mr. Canning to the Trea- 
sury. Ifthe Dublin University writer will refer to that, we think 
he will find that Mr. Stapleton’s version of the affair is nearer to 
the truth than Mr. Gleig’s. * Parties and Principles in 1862” is 
@ short and pretty sensible essay, exhibiting, however, as a dis- 
covery the rather threadbare truth that the Conservative party 


has virtually had its own way during the last session, though out 
of office, and that only its tone on foreign politics hag preve 

it from going further and grasping both the show and the re 
An article on the “Pictures in the International Exhibitic , 
does not differ very widely from the article on the same subjer 

in Blackwood, and both fall in with the general popular ee 
mate. The Dublin, however, praises what Blackwood pr 
demns, namely, M. Ingres’s new picture called “La tha 
saying that, “fora French painting, the effect is wonderfull 

chaste.” Blackwood, as we have already noticed, com lains f 
its ‘icy petrifaction.” So far are we from agreeing with their yj : 
of the picture, that we consider it to verze on the voluptuous 
Without asserting that the effect is not chaste, we must say thet 
it is not cold; and that the expression of the nymph's conitien 

ance, though suggesting no licentious thoughts, is, nevertheless 
not marked by that air of dreamy innocence which we prefer in 
nude figures. 

In the Cornhill, we have Mr. Trollope again. “The Smalj 
House at Allington” is the title of his new story, and the first 
three chapters are written in Ins usual style, and display his 
usual skill in the description of particular ranks of English life 
The first part of another new story, which we like very much 
indeed, is called ‘* The Story of Elizabeth.” The serious essayg 
are, “ Does Alcohol act as Food ?” and “ The State Trials.” The 
first of thes2 decides the question in the affirmative, upon a 
variety of grounds, some purely scientific, others based simply 
on experience, but all together tending to make a very strong 
case. The article on the “ State Trials” is the most interesting 
in the whole number, but it is a pity the author did not give us 
a few of those details which he alludes to as so curious. 

The articles in London Society, though far from bad, are all so 
much like each other that we find it very difficult to say any- 
thing of them in detail. A very good tale is “ Beautiful Lucy 
Besson,” and an amusing sketch is the “ Summer Term at Cam- 
bridge.” But all the writers in this magazine fall into the 
common error of striving so eagerly to be light, that they are 
often empty and bloodless. A littie whipped cream is very good 
but nobody likes a dinner of it. “ ; 

The Exchange for September has a number of useful articles 
on subjects of which every day the public desires to know more. 
“Our Colonial Empire, and should we arrest its Extension?” is 
a question which we are glad to sce the writer answers in the 
negative. An extremely useful article on British Columbia 
bears additional testimony to the interest which co!onial sub- 
jects are now exciting amongus. After reviewing the resources 
and ‘prospects of the country, which he speaks of in very san- 
guine terms, the writer proceeds to a comparison of the different 
routes now available to emigrants. There is the route round 
Cape Horr, and the Isthmus route, which is the one generally 
chosen, as it lands the traveller at Victoria, after a voyage 
of six or seven weeks, at a cost of from 60/. to 80 A 
bubble company is now endeavouring to construct a road by the 
boundary lakes to the Red River, and thence through the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains to the coast. The difficulties and 
dangers of this route are, however, declared by the present 
writer to bo so great as to render the adoption of it by emi- 
grants an act of very great folly. A very pleasant article on 
the “ Vineyards of Europe,” is the lightest es-ay of the number, 
combining much interesting information with an easy and 
sparkling style. The writer looks forward to Hungary as 
ultimately de-tined to be the true rival of Spain and Portugal, 
by supplying us with the full-bodied wines which our Northern 
climate requires of a grape much superior to the vineyards of 
those countries. Several other good and able articles are to be 
found in this number. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal has two good articles at all events, 
oue by Miss Parkes, being a review of “Female Life in Prison,” 
the other on Female Emigration, by Miss Rye. Miss Parkes 
writes very pleasingly and sen-ibly, and thoroughly enters into 
the rather sombre humour of her subject. Miss Rye does her 
best to correct the opinion that accomplished women are not 
wanted in Australia; according to the latest advice from 
that colony there is a demand for clever governesses and 
superior schoolmistresses. Miss Rye, however, is not an advo- 
cate of indiscriminate emigration, but would prefer that a 
numerous class of young persons who now seek to emigrate, 
should turn their thoughts rather to domestic service at home, 
and restore the old kind of respectable and trustworthy ser- 
vants who are now 60 scarce. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue object of the Hakluyt Society appears to be the spread of 
geographical knowledge, by means of the publication of rare 
and hitherto unprinted narratives of “voyages, travels, naval 
expeditions, and other geographical records, irom au early per! 

to the beginning of the eighteenth century.” ‘The various ends 
proposed to be attained by this proceeding, are thus stated in the 
prospectus of the society. “The narratives of travellers and 
navigators make us acquainted with the earth, its inhabitants and 
productions; they exhibit the growth of intercourse among 
mankind, with its effects on civilization; and while newest 
they at the same time awaken attention by recounting the toils 
and adventures of those who first explored unknown and distant 
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jons.” With this programme before us, we must confiss that 
~ at a loss to divine the motives which led to the selection of 
4 jast volume (1) published by this society. As far as we can see, 
: rasingle one of the ends which we have just enu- 


it does not auswe é 
ed. It isnot, properly speaking, a narrative of voyages, travels, 


merit ne . ° 
naval expeditions, norany other geographical record. It consists 
of an autobiographical account of a portion of the career of a 


Spanish gentieman, who was, Mr. Markham tells us, “in his 
outh a debauched, unscrupulous young ruffian ; in the prime of 
; erulo 
~o Aitained a higher position than that of “a penniless adven- 
turer, seeking his fortune. The quaint manner in which this 
respectable individual recounts the divers rascalities of which he 
was guilty is occasionally amusing enough ; but it must be an 
unusually ingenious mind that succeeds in extracting from his 
narration even the sinallest particle of geographical information. 
After wandering ubout Spain for some years, Don Alonzo uiti- 
mately went to Peru, where he arrived just in time to be an eye- 
witness of the progress aud termination of the famous feud 
between Pizarro and Don Diego de Almagro. This cireumstance 
—literally the only ove which gives any real interest to his story 
—may, perhaps, invest it with some value as a contribution 
towards the history of that event; but it does, we submit, nothing 
whatever towards muking it a fit object for the attentions of the 
Hakluyt Society. If this volume may be taken as a fair sample 
of the Hakluyt Society’s publications, we fear that the members 


tin, we have no hesitation in acknowledging that the book is by 
no means devoid of merit. Still, the first impression which it 
produces on the reader is scarcely a favourable one. At the out- 
set. especially, the Old Man is at once affected and dogmatic toa 


| somewhat irritating degree; and it is not until some considerable 


progress has been made in his meditations that we discover that 
le really has something to say which is worth listening to. He 


, discomses on the Final Cause, Place and Power, Schools, Kiches, 


us, discontented hanger-on of the Court,” and who | 


of this association, supposing their main object to be the acqui- | 
sition of rare and curious geographical knowledge, can scarcely be | 


congratulated in getting anything like their guinea's worth for 
their guinea. 

We have before us the seventh monthly part of a re-issue of Dr. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible (Murray ; Walton and Maberly) ; 
a school edition of Virgil, by William M*’Dowall (Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall), contain.ng 


extracts from the Eclogues and Aneid, accompanied by foot-notes | 


anda vocabulary; auda Key to Arithmetical Examples for Home 
and School Use, by William Davis, B.A., one of the British and 
Foreign School Society's Inspectors (Longman), of which, in the 
absence of the examples to which it supplies answers, it is 
impossible to pronounce any opinion whatever. 

It may be presumed that the author of The Wearmouth Abbots (2 
will not be surprised if Lis work fails to meet with a very 
enthusiastic reception at the hands of the general public. Any 
one who “takes it up to while away an hour of ennui” will, he 
tells us, be disappointed ; for “itis fitted only for grave and 
thoughtful readers.’ Nor is he at all sure of a favourable audi 
ence even among this small section of the public ; for * to discern 
excellence in celibates may offend Protestant prejudice, and 
the proposal to elevate orthodoxy into a philosophy may be disso- 
nant to modern habits of thinking.” We can most conscientiously 
endorse our author's anticipation as to the number of his probable 
readers, for a more absolutely dreary and unreadable little volume 
than The Wearmouth Abbots we never yet had the pleasure otf 
meeting with. No other result, perhaps, could fairly be expected 
from a story, of whose design “ the exposure of a scientific theory of 
Christian doctrine " 1s a comparatively unimportant part. It is, 
however, much to be regretted that the author of The Rationale of 


Justificationby Faith, The Philosophy of Evangelicism, The Social | home consumption. 


Unity of Humanity, &c., should have attempted to press fiction 
into the service of those “ high arguments,” which are evidently 
his favourite subjects for contemplation. 

The Rev. J. Forshall, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, has just published an edition of the Gospel of 
St. Mark (Longman and Co.), in which he retains the authorized 
version, but re-arranges all the narrative in parts and sections, 


Statues, Style, and Books; and, in the course of his remarks on 
these subjects, finds occasion to express his opinions on things in 
general with no little freedom and force. It it is not without 
regret that we are compelled to acknowledge that the Old Man 
must be regarded as belonging to that school of gossiping geniality 
of which “ A. K. H. B." is the most characteristic and best known 
representative. He is, however, in every respect, very superior 
to the Country Parson ; for his reading is evidently more than 
usually extensive, while, at the same time, he possesses a fair 
share of originality and humour. We think we may safely pro- 
phesy that his book will meet with a favourable reception at the 
hands of the public ; and we ean, for our own part, conscientiously 
express a hope that the half promise, which he makes at the end 
of the present volume, of communicating to us a fresh instalment 
of his * Thoughts” will, at no distant date, be fulfilled. 

A certain Dr. Rattray, who has resided for the last two years 
in Vancouver's Island, has just given us in a moderate sized 
volume (4) what professes to be an account of that colony, and of 
the neighbouring settlement of British Columbia. His book is 
not an amusing one, nor is it designed to be so; but it contains 


|} a considerable amount of information which is not without cither 


interest or value. He makes no attempt to describe either the 
external aspect of the country, or the peculiarities of colonial life ; 
but confines himself toa statistical account of the present con- 
dition of the colonies, and to anticipations of their probable 
future. According to him, few or none of the colonies of Great 
Britain are more worthy of the attention of the intending emi- 
grant. ‘The climate closely resembles, but is, on the whole, 
superior to, that of the south of England; the annual variations 
of temperature being cousiderably smaller, and the percentage of 


| fine days throughout the yeardecidedly greater, than in the old 


with the addition of titles and summaries of contents, marginal | 


notes, and other aids to the reader. In his preface he falls foul at 
some length of Dean Alford and Dean Ellicott, charging the 
former with “inculeating scepticism of the most dangerous charac- 
ter,” and the latter with having produced a work—(the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859)—* full of inconsistencies and deplorable mis- 
takes.” Dean Alford’s offence appears to lie in his acknowledge- 
ment of the difficulties which, on the theory of verbal inspiration, 


| 
| 


| 


country. The tuture of British Columbia lies in the development 
of its agricultural and pastoral resources, both of which are, espe- 
cially in the interior of the country, very great. The direct food- 
producing capabilities of Vancouver are, probably, not beyond 
the ultimate requirements of home consumption; but, on the 
other hand, it abounds in mineral wealth. It contains large beds 
of excellent coal; and, although iron has not yet been found in 
any quantity, Dr. Rattray concludes from well-known  geolo- 
gical considerations that the discovery of this metal may be 
looked forward to asreasonably probable. The gold-fields of British 
Columbia, though less productive than those of Australia or 
California, will continue to constitute a not unimportant item in 
the resources of the colony. ‘The coasts of both colonies abound 
in excellent fish; and Vancouver's Island affords a most favour- 
able station whence to work the comparatively virgin whaling 
grounds of the North Pacific. The fur trade is capable of great 
extension ; and Vancouver's Island possesses unusual facilities 


‘| for the manufacture of various articles, both for export and for 


Lastly, Vancouver's Island must become 
the British naval station for the Pacific; and it is the very place 
for a sanatorium for the European troops in China, Dr, Rattray 
has certainly made out a strong case in favour of the colonies 
whose cause he has volunteered to support; but we can scarcely 
go so far as to endorse his sanguine anticipation that “ their 
combined resources indicate a future success that will probably 
surpass that of any of England’s dependencies.” 

Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall have just issued the fifth edition 
of the Practical Guide for Italy, containing, besides the routes 
through Italy itself, the complete itinerary from London through 
France, Switzerland, and Savoy. Whatever may be the other 
qualifications of the editor of this series of guide-books, it is quite 
certain that he knows nothing of Alpine travelling, and that the 
information which he professes to give on this point is absolutely 
unreliable. The merest tyro in mountaineering will require no 


stand in the way of any complete attempt to harmonize the four | further proofs of this assertion beyond the fact that he recom- 
gospels; while Dean Ellicott’s consists in the adoption of a | mends October as the best month for travelling im Switzerland, 


peculiar chronological view of a certain section of Our Lord's 
life. We may safely leave both these gentlemen to defend their 
mthodoxy against Mr. Forshall’s somewhat intemperate attack. 


Messis. Bell and Daldy have just published a rather quaint | 


volume (3) of essays on various subjects, by an anonymous author. 
It professes to be the work of a man who, “ being now past 
eighty years of age, knows that he must soon pack up and be 
gone; but is unwilling to take his departure without leaving 
something behind which will be useful, not only to those who are 


living, but to all who may live hereafter, even if this world | 


should last a million years.” Without entering upon the question 
of the probable fulfilment of this somewhat extensive anticipa- 





‘ (1) The Life and Acts of Don Alonzo Enriquez de Guzman, A.D. 1518 to 1543. Translated 
“+ 4n Original and inedited MS. in the National Library at Madrid; with Notes and 

e. otroduction by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., &c., Author of “Cuzco and Lima.” 
tinted for the Hakluyt Society. 


a The Wearmouth Abbots. A Tale illustrative of Saxon Christianity. By the Author 
of The Rationale of Justification by Faith,” &c. 2nd edition. Freeman. 


(3) An Old Man's Thoughts about Many Things. Bell and Daldy. 


| noticed together. 


and informs the pedestrian that goloshes are an indispensable 
item in his equipment! After this, we are not surprised to find 
him stating that the St. Théodule is the highest pass in the Alps, 
and selecting Mr. Albert Smith as the representative of those 
who have made the ascent of Mont Blanc. Compared with other 
handbooks for travellers, the Practical Guides are certainly not 
expensive; but if the foregoing statements may be taken as a 
fair sample of the information which they contain, they would, 
we fear, be dear at a gift. 

We have this week two French pamphlets, which, though they 
bear no sort of resemblance to each other, may, perhaps, be 
One of them is the commencement of a series 
of letters (5), reprinted from the Iévue Trimestrielle, describing 
what their author, a captain in the Belgian army, saw in 


England during a stay of a month in this country. ‘The letters 





(4) Vancouver Island and British Columbia; Where they are; What they are; and 
What they may become. By Alexander Rattray, M.D., Edin, R.N. Smith and Elder, 

(5) Un Mots en Angleterre. Par le Capitaine Lefils, du 7e Regt. d'Infanterie de Bel- 
gique. leére Partie, Bruxelles: Muquardt. London: Williams and Norgate, 
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are pleasantly written, and posse3s considerable interest, as ex- 
pressing th» sentiments ¢ f an unprejudiced and int ‘Higent 
foreigner respecting Mngland and the English. We are glad to 
find that the eaptain was pleased with everything he saw. He 
went to the review at Brighton on Easter Monday, and expressed 
his strong admiration of the proficiency of our volunteers ina 
letter which our readers will remember in the Times, under the 
signature of “ Un Capitaine Belge.” The Devil's Own hare spe- 
cial reason to be prowl of the effect which they produced on so 
competent a judge. He is quite delighted with London, and ad- 
mires even the statue of Sir R. Peel, in Cuxeapside. Hansom cabs 
appear to him to be “ élégantes gazelies;” and he has made the 
discovery-—specially remarkable in a foreigner—that “a Londres 
le cocher n’est ni impertinent ni grossier ; lhabitude de mendier 
un pourboire lui est inconnne ou défendue.” But M. le Capitaine 
Lefils evidently knows how to treat cabmen, for he tells us that 
when he was beset by them at the railway station on his first 
arrival, he overcame them by means of the very appropriate ex- 
clamation, “Let me alone, dammit!” Altogether, these letters 
are well worth reading, aud we shall be glad to see the remainder 
of them. We can scarcely say as much for the second pamphilet, 
which is adiscourse on the French expedition to Mexico, (6) by M. 
Edgar Quinet. This gentleman, who was, if we remember right, 
one of the exiles of 1851, takes, as might be expected, a very 
unfavourable view of his subject. He characterizes the expedition 
as an attempt to decembrise Mexico, and, regarding it as the first 
step in a deep-laid design to overthrow democracy in the United 
States, already weakened by their disastrous civil war, denounces 
it accordingly in burning words. ‘This kind of writing is surely 
alittle out of date. Even “ Napoléon le Petit” is now looked upon 
rather as an eloquent diatribe than as an accurate statement of 
facts. It is quite natural that M. Quinet should be able to detect 
nothing but profound villany in each and every act of Louis 
Napoleon; but he can scarcely expect those who are not influenced 
by the same personal motives to regard the policy of the French 
Emperor in the light in which it unavoidably presents itself to a 
political exile. 

The reprints of the current week are the eighth volume of 
the new edition of De Quincey’s works (A. and C. Black), con- 
taining the essays on “ Leaders in Literature,” and a cheap 
edition of Mr. J. C. Jeafferson’s Book about Doctors. This latter 
work constitutes the latest volume of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library. We fear that, in the present in- 
stance, the publishers have been less than usually fortunate in 
their choice. Mr. Jeafferson’s book is anything but a good one; 
and it is not made any better by being reduced in price. ‘he 
author has, it is true, displayed considerable industry in collect- 
ing together a number of those good old stories about doctors 
which everybody knows ; but, in the great majority of cases, they 
suffer considerably in passing through his hands. But the most 
striking feature in his book is the manner in which he takes 
occasion to convey scraps of information respecting his own per- 
sonal history. Oue passage in particular, in which he communi- 
cates the important fact that he has more than once been 
attended gratis by medical men, is so thoroughly characteristic 
that we cannot re!rain from quoting it in its integrity. “Of the 
generosity of physicians, one need say nothing, for there are few 
who have not experienced or witnessed it, and one had better 
say nothing, as no words could do justice to such a subject. This 
writer can speak for at least one poor scholar, to whose sick bed 
physicians have come from distant quarters of the town, day 
after day, never taking acoin for their precious services, and 
always in their graceful benevolence seeming to find positive 
enjoyment in their unpaid labour. In gratitude for kindness 
shown to himself, and yet more for beneficence exhibited to those 
whom he loves, that man of the goose-quill and thumbed books 
would like to put on record the names of certain members of 
“ the faculty” to whom he is so deeply indebted. “ Ah, dear Dr 
and Dr.— and Dr. , do not start!—your names shall 
not be put down in this cheap common page. Where they are 














(6) L Expédition du Merique. Par Edgar Quinet. Jeffs. 


[“eptember 6, 1862. 
vou know !” 


engraved } We will not injure ihe sien an ae 
astounding passage by any attempt at comment, this 
We have before us few minor publications, whieh May 
disposed of in very few words. Mr. Herman Prior, B % s 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, has published an emas “ul re 
edition of Juvenal (Whittaker and Co., Bell), for the u — 
schools, accompanied by short English notes, which wth . 


| us to be selected with considerable judgment. Mr. J. B. Brow 
| givesus two funeral sermons(7) in memory of the late Dr, | eifchild 


the Independent Minister, which contain an enthusiastic trib 
to the learning and piety of that divine. Dr. Parkin, hono a 
fellow of several medical societies in Spain and Sicily, dwells in 
rather bulky pamphlet (Churebill) on the importance of Utilisies 
the sewage of towns for agricultural purposes. Anethe 


_pamphiet (J. Richards), contains four addre-ses, d-livered gt the 





last annual meeting of the British Medical Association, ang re 
printed from the Dritish Medical Journal. Dr. Burrows the 
President of the Association, discourses of things in sumed. 
Dr. Walshe treats of the present state of medical science: Mr 
Paget, of the management of patients after surgical operations: 
and Dr. Sharpey, of some of the recent discoveries in pliysiology. 
Finally, Dr. J. A. Emerton, who in 1851 distinguished ta 
self by proposing that one-tenth of the profits of the first 
Exhibition should be appropriated to the promotion of the 
glory of God, publishes a second letter to Earl Granville 
(Longman and Co.), in which he suggests a notable method 
for raising a fund for a memorial to the Prince Consort, 
Taking the probable number of visitors to the present 
Exhibition at ten millions, he supposes that each individual 
would, if he were asked to do so, gladly contribute sixpence for 
this purpose; and he proposes to employ the 250,000/. thus ob- 
tained in the erection of “ a magniticent International Temple of 
Peace, which may comprise within its walls an international 
industrial museum, and a school of science and art.” We are 
sorry that we cannot conscient‘ously do anything towards ob- 
liging the doctor with what he assures as “ he will highly appre- 
ciate "—to wit, “the approval and advocacy of the public press,” 
The Two Great Statesmen (8) is a very feeble and rather 
vulgar attempt at smart writing and the mystifying inuendoes 
of special diplomatic information. The writer tells us_ positively 
nothing fresh about Lord John Russell, and describes his hero's 
(Lord Palmerston’'s) success in “ jockeying ” Reform in terms of 
humble envy which mark the standard of the man. If his 
account of the negotiation of 1840 is correet—of the success with 
which Lord Palmerston “ jockeyed Russia—soft-sawdered Aus- 
tria and Prussia,—and rebuked that bugaboo of English States- 
men, French ambition,” it is very discreditable to the diplomacy 
of the day, and still more so to the writer who can genuinely 
admire it. ‘This deadly-lively writer warns us that he has a 
political history of the last fifty years in preparation, but we 
sarnestly urge upon him not to publish it. [t must be flippant, 
aud is probably worthless. ‘This gentleman is also, it appears, 
a poet ; for we cannot otherwise interpret the quotation “from a 
Poetaster friend of mine,” of which we give a specimen. It is 
upon “the general Eastern question : "— 
“ Celestial nonsense long had had full sway— 
Ulysses tells us, ‘ All dogs have their day !’ 
With Mammonistic patience, a great Board 
Of London traders, wedded to their hoard 
Of Eastern wealth, unscrupulously got, 
Their country’s dignity unwise forgot, 
And bending low before a despot’s frown, 
At his proud feet laid England's honour down ; 
But young Victoria, chafing with disdain, 
To its high station raised it once again.” 
Certainly this writer has taken Plutareh’s name in vain in 
ealling his silly pamphlet a “ Plutarchian Parallel ; ” it is nothing 
of the sort. 





(7) John Leifchild, D.D. A Sketch of his Character and Ministry, dc. By James 
Baldwin Brown, B.A. Ward and Co. 

8 The Two Great Statesmen. A Plutarchian Parallel between Earl Russell and 
Viscount Palmerston, M.P. Ridgway. 
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iran th capitis ‘ \ j ‘ nd | ] roch ‘ ining 
Roar INSUR ANCE COMP ANY, Sify See ee Caer os erie Pimps eg Ree gh rey eh epic on og li 
U Head Oftices—2 pany Srreer, Loni Fares—London to Belfast and P rand Bact canes sani ate asia a 
And Rorat, Insunaxcn Bortpines, Lavenrest. se pilin Thin’ ¢ = CURISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
Th follow is an epitome of the leading results titel . . ll Wigmore street, London, W 
® t the Annual Meeting of Shareholders, on the ~ = ‘ pe ‘ ar ioe oa a 
‘ " ios. | ‘ wu i 
Fire Braxcn. Children under three y i bet i th md PREIDENBACIYS WOOD VIOLETS’ 
Large as the Re ve under this Branch had be-ome Ive, Half-far > SCENT t 
. ug years the year IN6L has produced a further For Further i ' the Company's 7 BREIDENBACIES Wood VIOLET PHILOCOMI 
: f Fire Revenue, the Premiums having ‘ined = Tables, apply at the M Bool Office, Kin ( erin - 
te sum of £292,402, being an increase iu a single Station, Louden, orto Grol Me Te nd S 1) BREIDENBACHES WOOD VIOLET COLD CREAM 
of £29,4 Quay, Bel BREIDENBACHYS WooD VIOLET MILK for the 
A. ™ re than doubled in the last JAMES ALLPORT, General M Complexion 
— eing upwards cf £160,000 a ee BREIDENBACIVS WOOD VIOLET SACHET 
aay ion which is probab y with- : I ‘ . , 
sonal . EREIDENBACH’S LAST NEW PERFUMI 
The Govern t Returns of Duty place the Roval, as INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1 ) H.BRETDENBACH 


respects increase of business, at the head of the N OTICE.—* MAIZENA,” after most , jon ‘ 
Lire Buaxen. lz tion, obtained the Only Pr ry LAZE NB Y and SON, Foreign 








The pre nent featu , : Medal ven to Corn klouw with » the perlative 4 

nent ituve is the increase i i ' hoa . - 
amount of the» business transacted by thi recomamcndation Exece igly excel t for Food.” 4e Wa ' . . we 
the sum ler 1 Policies alone There is no room to doubt 1 Try it o nd tes t ea + wl 
year amounting to £521,101: exceedine by £70,000 the | its superiority, It costs no more tha ferior (would. | Haun am r ' \ i i = 
hew In ee ; Anata te alia n , ' " \ wlia Hams, 
~ dali yan pi - ; ir, Which agaim had ao : ; ; : ; ; Pickled and Smoked © ! sty re and 

y ' ecessors ll particulars on pack 0 vble at m t \ j 2 ; em 
current year Oe om B scowl po Ne seme first-class Grocers, Chemis in the rea ‘ j rruit i of Geum feat. 
result from publie contid ge ge ge pe tt ~_ French Beas Mushrow l es, French and 
advantage wl fa Ps 0 a AWARDED FOR THE Spanish © ery land Glacé Apricots, Green- 
; t Life Branch possesses in bein » lightly ane s ' 1A 1, Jordan Alu l 
dened; the Fire Branch, from its magnitude, bearin SS STARCH ‘ . . . . : nds, 
by far the - - 7 > M tel Ratsir I I neh tf ! cmd a variety of 
! ] tr share the general expenses of Class 2. Internat i 4 
man . enter <ngeeny” on achat ries ae Ir ' i} l umd} i r i pickles 
anady ige few Companies possess to the sta is used in the Roval 

like extent. 1 H M i ae md San l sred under persona nden 

1 a — a : vy ’ Ajesty Wundres Jar Jell rart-fruit 1 Coff su 8, Spices 
te Tora Parp-uP Captral AND ACCUMULATED oueed. Wher Diales ase | Seam, Cand Calon O r all } it ! 
hes 2 © NE COMPANY ERE CERTIFIED BY THE itt e the best she } trie nd . ral , , : 1 ° 
AUDITORS ° wou. polic 1 lies re 

iro! TO AMOUNT To £846,000, above award by son f the most eminent scientific men | y + “petty adie 

Auwesk 2 PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. of the age contirms its superiority. 6. Edwards street, Portr mare, London, W. 

— JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary | WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 
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NEW BOOKS 
OF THE PRESENT SEAS 


—__—_ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


translated by Leonanp Francis Simpson, 
Post dvo., 6s, 6d. 


DE WITT'S 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, translated by RK. 8. H. 


CHURCH. &vo., 14s. 


| 
v7 


of CHARLES V., pRavgeLs IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


M.R.S.L. | 


JEFFERSON and the | 


13 Great MarLponovucn STREErt. 


NEW WORKS. 


round Van- 
LEx- 


Narrative of a Yacht Voyage 
By Captain C. bh. Barner 


with the 
couver’s Island. 
NaRD. 1 vol. 


| “ A lively and interesting volume.”—Athenwum, 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY ‘ITALY UNDER VICTOR EM- 


in AMERICA, Henny Reeve. 


Edition, 2 vois, 


translated by 
Svo., 21s. 


DE LA RIVE’S REMINISCENCES of 


COUNT CAVOUR, translated by Epwanp RoMiLiy: 


Svo , Ss. 6d. 
SANDBY’S HISTORY of the ROYAL | 


ACADEMY of ARTS, with Biographical Notices of all | 
the Members. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND'S SCIENTIFIC 
ESSAY 3, from the Edinburgh and Quarte:ly Reviews, 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo., Ls. 


Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE'S 


LOGICAL INQUIRIES. Dart the Second. Fep. 
&vo., 5s, 
MAX MULLER'S LECTURES on the | 


SCIENCE of LANGL Third Edition, revised. 


&vu., lds. 

Rev. G. R. GLEIG'S LIFE of the DUKE 
of WELLINGTON ; partly from the French of M. 
Brivlmont, paruy from Ori: ginal Documents. 8vo., 


Portrait, 15s. 
LORD BACON’S LETTERS, LIFE 


TAGE, 


», and 


OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited by James SpEDDING, | 


Trin. Coll, Camb. Vols. 1. and Il. 8vo., 245. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY oF | 
ENGLAND, Votumm rue E1oura, completing the | 
Edition, im post 8vo., with Portrait and Memoir, 
price tis 

CONY BEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE | 
and EPISTL#S of ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, 
condensed, 2 vols, crown 8vo.. Maps, &-., 128. 


BEAMiSH’S LIFE OF THE ELDE R | 
BRUNEL, the Engineer, Second Edition, revised, 
with Portrait, 8vo., 14s, 


LIFE OF sIRk PHILIP SIDNEY. By 
Jutivs Lioyp, M.A. Post 8vo., 76. bd. 
MENDELSSOHN'S LETTERS — from 


TTALY and SWITZERLAND, 
Watiace. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
PEAKS, PASSE: 


S, and GLACIERS. By 


New | 


S PSYCHO- | 


MANUEL. A Personal Narrative. By Cs 
ARRIVABENE. 2 vols., with Charts 
| “A most important and stirring book.”"—Daily Neves. 


Rvo., 


|THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD 


IRVING. Tlustrated by ae Journal and Corvres- 
pendence. By Mrs. OLIviHAN 2 vols. 
“A beautiful and pathetic narrative.”— Blackwood. 


‘FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a/' 
Prisox MATRON. 2 vols. 21s 


wo wok will be widely read’ 


“This very interesti 
—Saturday Review 


“ An extremely interesting work.”—All the Fear Round, 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J.C. 





JEAPFRESON. Ss. Bound and Dlustrated, forming 
the new volume of Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library. 


uid very readable book. —Athenas via. 


“A pleasant 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 





THE 


THE MAROON. By Captain 


MAYNE Author of “ The Rifle Rangers,” &e 


3 vols, 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. By the 
Author of “ Greymore, 8 vols. 


‘A very « novel.” 


— ARNOLD. By the Author of 
‘Mathew Pax 
“ A sensible and kindly novel.” 


THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. 
By the Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” 
“A charming novel."—Cnited Service Magazine. 


Rem, 


ve 


lever and interesting —Sun. 


ton.” 3 vols. 


—~Eraminer. 


n 


‘TRUE TO THELASY. By the Author 


translated by Lady | 


Members of the ALPINE CLUB. Second Series, 
edited by E. 8. Kennevy, M.A., President. 2 vols., | 
42s. | 
HAWAII, its Past, Present, and Future. | 
By. Maxiey Hopains, Hawaiian Consul-General. 


Post 8vo., price Las. 6d. 


CANADA and the CRIMEA; Sketches of 
a Soldier's Life. By the late Major G. Ranken, R.E. 
Post &vo., Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

HERZEGOVINA ; 
the Christian Rebels. By Lieut, AnburnNoT, 
Post Svo., 108. 6d. 

VOLCANOES. By G. Povtrir Scrorr, 
M.P., F.LRLS. Second dition, revised and eularged: 
with !llustrations, Svo., 15s. 


DOLLINGER’S GENTILE and JEW in 
the COURTS of the TEMPLE of CHRIST, translated 
by Kev. N.DaRNeELL, M.A. 2 vols., Svo., 21s, 

HORNE’S COMPENDIOUS INTRO- 
DUCTION to the STUDY of the BIBLE. 
Edition, revised throughout and re-edited by the . v. 
Jonn Ayre, M.A. Post 8vo., Maps and Vignettes, 

Archdeacon SANDFORD'S BAMPTON 
LECPrURES on the MISSION and EXTENSION of 
the CHURCH at HOME. &vo., lds, 


SUNSETS and SUNSIIINE; 


or Omer Pacha and 
R.ULA 


or, Varied 


Aspects of Life. By PerRskine Neane, M.A., Vicar of 
Exning. Post &vo., 8s. 6d. 
ELLICE, a Tale. By L. N. Comyn. Pest 


fvo., price 9°. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of ROME, 
and TURIN, By the author of 
Svo., 7s. bd. 

THEBES, its Tombs and their ‘Tenan's. 
Ancient and Modern. By A. H. Ruinp, P.S.A, Royal 
8vo., Illustrations, 18s. 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S GAZETTEER of 
the WORLD. New Edition, corrected to Vebruary, 
1862. 8vo., 303, 


MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SURY. Twelfth Edition, corrected and extended to 
the Present Time. Fep. 8vo., 10s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. Sixth Edition, revised and extended 


by T. Spencer Coupon, M.D. Fep. 8vo., with 900 
Woodcuts, price 10s. 


Amy Herbert.” Crown 


TREA- | 


— 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 
14 Ludgate hill. 


Tenth | 


FI RENCE, | 


a 


* 
Jo 


vols. 
Author.”"—Sun, 


of “¢ 
“A sperkling novel 


BRYANSTON SQUARE. By 


nisin Geoffrey, 


worthy of the 


Norn, Rapecniert Author of “ Alice Wentworth,” 
&e. Dediexted to the Hon, Emily Eden, 2 vols, 
“A clever book Athen 
“A very well written story. The designing and ambi 


rket Observer. 


(Just ready-) 


tious Laura is ably hed 


JOHN AND I, 8 vols. 


ME LVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
, 1lts., 
MARIES. 
of ILolyr vod. 

andl Bours, 





> 
\- 


MI 


pure 


WHYTE 
This day, in 2 vols., 
QUEEN'S 
A Ro 


PARKER 


crown Svo. 


hince 


nden: s West Strand. 


»., lis., 


A Tale. 


2 vole.. crown & 


This day 

| ARREN HONOUR, 

Author of “ Living 
Fraser's Maga: ne 

London: 


Guy tone.” 


Parken, Son, and Borers, West Strand. 


Iiust 


mud Bdliti 


wh Sy 


ae al 
0s., cl 


Now realy, Sex Revised, Va- 


EMINISCENCES OF 
GRONOW, 





HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


sunt CHARLES | 


By the | 


Reprinted from | 


C AP’ PAIN | 


} y EERE 
IVES of EMINEN 
L by ot. S oT a: TESMEy, 


Tnos. Hovp, Esq., 





One Penny. every werk, 
| Ready on the 13th September, hands cly hes 
Magenta, cloth, gilt, price 4s. 6... a ‘a 





| QECOND = Half-yearly VOL uv ME 











‘ “FUN,” with numerous Mnerayi a 
atists and humorous Articles by Pane: 
tinguished writers :-— ‘ ne Oe 
| W. Bailey, bsq. W.S. Gilbert, B 
| W. Barber, Fs). T. Hood, ie ss 
| ¥.1. Blanchard, FE T. S. Jervold Fe 
| G. W. Bridgeman, Es W. J. Prowse Ee 
| F.C. Burnand, Esq. Gout Tur sor i 
II. J. Byron, Esq. ke. 3 
| Office, 80 Fleet s t, London 
| saiciiheianpiiapianindiatiniitatiirniacti aed 
Now ready, price 1<., Hlustrated, part | 


HIR E 
hy B. 


Containing: 


SKET¢ 


ens 


L ANCAS 


A Day Out | ‘The Gravel G Flood 
Our Che op Trip, and How we | The Com = 
Enjoyed it buster H s 
| A Strike Adventure. 
| Manchester: Joun Heywoop ; Lond Srprry 
nnd ¢ ° 
Rex AL HORTICULTE RAL 
UY SOCIETY'S AUTUMN SHOW, WEDSESpay 
| NEXT, September 10, at South Kens yeti 
; One o'clock. Bands of First Life Guards and ‘Koval 
| Engineers, commence at Two o'clock.—Tickets = 
j each, wt the Garden, and at the principal Librarians, 
Musiese!lers, &e. : 
POYAT, HWORTICt iL TU RAL 
SOCIETY'S AUTUMN SHOW, September Jp 
| ‘the Garden will be Open at On kk : 
| cannot be admitted, either from the xl 
Garden, or to the Exhibition through the Gard 





that hour. 


I 


| September 10. 
j o'clock. 


SHOW 
AY Ne) 


eh until 


| 
aaah 
ORTICULTURAL 
AUTUMN FLOWERS, WE! 


The Garden will not 


a 


Une 


INESD 


l 


} 
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‘HANK SS NEW PATENT LAWN 


MOWERS (Exhibition Medal awa 








| _ machines ;—easily worked by a | 12-ineh 
cutter, £5 58.; Id4-inch, £25 15s.; 16-ineh m e, worked 
by one man, £6 17s. 6d. (the favourite machine Ii neh, 
worked by a maan and boy. £7 12s. Gd. ; byt mer 
£8 7s. Hid.; 24-inch, £8 17s, tid. ; 25-1 nke y machine, 
| £12 103.; peony machines, + , £14 10s.; 80-inch, 














£15 15s.; herse machines, ¢ h, £22; 
42-inch, £26; 48-inch, £28. 
All machines guaranteed, or may be returned. 
Sole agents for London, J. B. BROWN and CO, 18 
| Cannon street, City, hi. C. 
| > SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
yee AND SON have patented a 
method of making a Spring Matir.ss portable 
The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its 
being so heavy and cumbersome. 
| The “Sommier Elastique Portatif” is made in three 
| separate perts, and when joined together las all the 
| elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no 
| stufling of wool or horse-hair, it eannot our moth, 
| to which the usual Spring Mattress i liable; the 
| prices, al<o, are much below those the best Spring 
| Mutiresses, viz. :— 
3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long...... : » 5 0 
| 3 ft. G im - a worreiiy >10 @ 
| 4 ft. s © @erecesex< Ib 0 
| aft. Gin, oo 
| 5 ft. 5 0 
| 5 ft. Gin. . hice ee 
The “Sommier Flastique Portatif,” t nibines 
the advantages of elasticity, durabilit 3, porta 
bility, and cheapne 
An Illustrated ¢ hiinan of Be Ist uls, Beddiny, and 





Formerly of the Grenadier Guards, and VAP. for Stafford; | Bed-reom Furniture sent free by BP 
Being Anecdotes of the Camp, the Court, a the I HAL and SON, 19 Tottenham e¢ LW. 
t the the last War with France. ss at = 
Related by Himself, ea pee 
eae: i hence RO (j PRISTEN LNG PRESENTS 
; ee eae IN SILVER. 
Just ready, with Map and Portrait, MAPPIN, BROTHERS ; 
Post avo., priee 6s., cloth, STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 
OBERT rTHIARA BURKE have been made and designed express!y for opening 
R | oY Z * of a West-end branch of their City es hmeut, 67 
one one and 68 King William street. 
Ss RIN of mn! . , * 
AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1890, | Istablished in Sheffield A.D. 181¢ 
By ANDREW JacKson Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, £ 
Syrrn, Enore, and Co., 65 C ornhill, | £3 lis, £4, £5, £5 10s. each, according to size end 
= 7 -_ . = pattern 
*“PALLACIES OF THE PACULTY.” | Silver Sets of knife, fork. ard s] cases, £1 18 
Os., £2, 22 10s., £3 3s., S. 
Just published,a New Edition of this popular work, with | j* : ete apni - aah 
ndditions, cloth, 5s.. Silver Basiu and Spoon, in handsome cases, £4 48 
£6 (s., £8 &s., £10 10s. 
7 Ss » | : 
I ALLACIES of the FACULTY. | MAPLIN, BROTHERS’, WEST-END HOUSE 
By Dr. DICKSON, | : 
sat 
“Any educated person who will carefully read this | = . pi 
work and compare it with his own experience will at No, 222, REGENT STREET. A 
onee perceive how much Mr. Dickson's theory has the | MAPPIN, BROTH RS, FIND IT NECESSARY. TN CON 
advantage over any other, and how really a man may | SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, To A UNCE THAT 
understand his own ailments, ont in most cases himself | THEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OCMER FIRM 


| 
| 
| 


adopt timely remedies. —Joernil of Education. 


TINSLEY, 


BrorneRs, Ls, Catherine street, Strand, and | 
all Lipraries. 
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